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CHAPTER I 


THE SOURCES OE DECORATION 

T N dealing wItU the subject of dccomiivc 
arc ill Egypt, It is jieedful to begin by 
setting some bounds to a study which might 
be made to embrace almost every example of 
ancient work known to us in that land. The 
Egyptian treatment of everydiing great and 
small was so strongly decorative that it is 
hard to exclude an overwhelming variety of 
cujisidcnvtions. But here it is proposed to 
limit our view to die historical development 
of the various motives or elements of deco¬ 
ration. The larger questions of the asthctic 
scheme of design, of the meaning of orna- 
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jijgiit—symbolic or religious, of the value 
and effect of colour, of the relations of parts, 
wo can but glance at occasionally in passing; 
in another brancli, the historical connection 
of Egyptian design with that of other coun¬ 
tries, the prosjMiCt is so tempting and so 
valuable, that wo may linger a little at each 
of these bye-ways to note where the turning 
CNXurs and to what it leads. As I have said, 
all Egyptian design was strongly decomtive. 
The love of form and of drawing was per- 
Iiaps a greater force with die Egyptians than 
with any other people. Tlie early Jiaby- 
Ion Ians and the Chinese had, like the Egyp¬ 
tians, a pictorial writing; but step by step 
they soon dropped the picture altogether 
in favour of the easier abbreviation of it. 
The Egyptian, on the contrary, never lost 
sight of his original picture; and however 
much his current hand altered, yet for four 
or five thousand years he still maintained his 
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true hieroglyphic pictures. They were modi- 
fied by taste and fasluon, even in some cases 
tlieir origin was forgotten, yet the artistic 
form was there to the very end. 

•But the hieroglyphs were not only a 
writing, they were a decoration in them¬ 
selves- Their position was ruled by their 
effect as a frieze, like the beautiful tile 
borders of Cufic inscription on Arab archi¬ 
tecture; aJid we never see in Egypt the 
barbarous cutting of an inscription across 
figure sculptures as is so common in Assyria. 
The arrangement of the groups of hiero¬ 
glyphs was also ruled by their decorative 
effect. Signs were often transposed in order 
to group them more harmoniously together 
in a graceful scheme; and many sounds had 
two different signs, one tall, another wide, 
which could be used indifferently (at least in 
later times) so as to combine better with the 
forms which adjoined diem. In short, die 
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Egyptian with true decorative insciuct dung 
to his pictorial writing, modified it to adapt 
it to bis designs, and was rewarded by having 
the most beautiful writing that ever existed, 
and one which excited and gave scope to his 
artistic tastes on every monument. This Is 
but one illustration of the inherent power 
for design and decoration which made the 
Egyptian the father of the world's orna¬ 
ment, 

In other* directions wc see the same 
ability. In the adaptation of the scenes of 
peace or of war to the gigantic wall surfaces 
of the pylons and temples; in the grand 
situations chosen for the buildings, from the 
platform of cliffs for the pyramids at Gizcb, 
to the graceful island of Phil« i in the pro* 
fusion of ornament on the small objects of 
daily life, which yet never appear inappro¬ 
priate until a debased periodin id I these 
different manners the Egyptian showed a 
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variety of capacity in design and decoration 
which has not been exceeded by any other 
people. 


The question of the origination of patterns 
at one or more centres has been as disputed 
as the origination of man himself from one 
or more stocks. Probably some patterns 
may have been re-invented in different ages 
and countries; but, as yet, we have far less 
evidence of re-invention than we have of 
copying. It is easy to pre-suppose a repeated 
invention of designs, but we are concerned 
with what has been, and not with what might 
have been. Practically it is very difficult, or 
almost impossible, to point out decoration 
which is proved to have originated inde¬ 
pendently, and not to have been copied from 
the Egyptian stock. The influences of the 
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mcNdes of work in weaving and basket-work 
have had much to do with the uniformity of 
patterns in different countries ; apparently 
starting from different motives, the patterns 
when subject to the same structural inHu- 
ences have resulted In very similar orna¬ 
ments. This complicates the question un¬ 
doubtedly: and until we have much more 
research on the history of design, and an 
abundance of dated examples, it will be 
unsafe to dogmatise one way or the other. 
So far, however, as evidence at present goes, 
it may be said that—in the Old World at 
least—there is a presumption that all the 
ornament of the types of Egyptian designs is 
lineally descended from those designs. Mr. 
Goodyear has brought so much evidence for 
this, that—whether we agree with all his 
views or not—his facts are reasonably con¬ 
vincing on the general descent of classic 
ornament from Egyptian, and of Indian and 
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Mohammedan from the classical, and even of 
Eastern Asian design from the Moham¬ 
medan sources, A good illustration of the 
penetrating effect of design Is seen in a most 
interesting work on the prehistoric bronzes of 
Miinisinsk in Central Asia, near the sources 
of the Yenesei river, and equidistant from 
Russia and from China, from the Arctic 
Ocean and from the Day of Bengal, Here 
in the very heart of Asia we might look for 
some original design. But yet it is easy to 
see the mingled Influences of the surrounding 
lands, and to lay one’s finger on one thing 
that might be Norse, on another that might 
be Chinese, or another Persian. If, then, the 
tastes of countries distant one or two thousand 
miles in different directions can be seen 
moulding an art across half a continent, how 
much more readily, can we credit the descent 
of design along the well-known historical 
lines of intercourse, The same thing on a 
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lesser scale is seen in the recent publication 
of the prehistoric bronzes of Upper Bavaria; 
In these the designs are partly Italic, partly 
Mykenacan. If forms were readily re-in¬ 
vented again and again indepcndentlj', why 
should we not find In Bavaria some of the 
Persian or Chinese types? Nothing of the 
kind is seen, but the forms and decoration 
are distinctly those of the two countries from 
which th e a nc ien t makers p resumabi y obt ain ed 
their arts and civilisation. Yet again, to come 
to historical times, the elegant use of the 
angle of a third of a right angle so generally 
in Arab art, is very distinct and characteristic. 
Yet if patterns were continually re-in vented, 
how is it that no one else hit on this simple 
element for thousands of years ? Tlie very 
fact that the locality and date of an object of 
unknown origin can be so closely predicted 
by.its style and feeling in design, is the best 
proof how continuous is the history and evo- 
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lution of ornament, and how litde new inven¬ 
tion has to do with it—in short, how diflicult 
it is to man to be really original. 

Now we can see a source for most of our 
familiar elements of design in the decoration 
which was used in Egypt long before any 
example that is known to us outside of that 
land. And it is to Egypt then that we are 
logically bound to look as the origin of these 
motives. If, then, we seek the source of 
most of the various elements of the decoration 
which covers our walls, our floors, our dishes, 
our book-covers, and even our railway stations, 
we must begin by studying Egypt. 


As our object is the history and evolution 
of the various elements of decoration, we 
may classify these elements under four divi¬ 
sions, There is the simplest geometrical, 
ornament of lines and spirals and curves, and 
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of surfaces divided by these into squares and 
circles. There is the natural ornament of 
copying feathers, flowers, plants, and animals, 
There is structural ornament which results 
from the structural necessities of building and 
of manufacture: these often result In the 
perpetuation of defects or copies of defects, 
like the circle stamped in the plain end of 
meat tins which is made to imitate the 
circular patch soldered on to the other end, 
so trying to establish a balance of appearance. 
Many architectural devices and difficulties 
are perpetuated for us in this way long after 
the original purpose has passed away; such 
as the cylindrical bosses projecting from the 
walls in Moslem architecture, which imitate 
the projecting ends of pillars torn from ruins 
and built into the wall, though rather too 
lof^ for the position. The origin and the 
imitation can be seen side by side at Jeru¬ 
salem. Structural ornament is therefore 
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often of the greatest historical value as 
pointing to a condition of things that has 
since vanished. 

Lastly, there is symbolic ornament. 
Some now claim most decoration as having 
some symbolic or religious meaning; of 
that I shall say nothing, as it is but an 
hypothesis, l^ut there is no question of the 
symbolical intention of many constanily 
repeated ornaments in Egyptian work, as 
the globe and wings, the scarab, or the 
various hieroglyphs with well-known mean¬ 
ings which are interwoven into many 
designs. 




CHAPTER II 


GB OMBTRICA L DE CO R/1TI 
The Line. 

NE of the simplest and the earliest 
kinds of ornament that we find is the 
zigzag line, which occurs on the oldest 
tombs, 4000 D.c. So simple is this, that 
it might be supposed that every' possible 
variety of it would be soon played out. 
Yet, strange to say, two of the simplest 
modifications are not found till a couple 
of thousand years after the plain zigzag 
had been used. The wavy line in curves 
instead of angular waves is not found till 
the XVIIIth dynasty, or about 1500 B.C ; 
while the zigzag with spots in the spaces 
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is equally late, and is generally foreign to 
Egypt. 

The plain repeated 
zigzag line ts used 



I.-VI. d^n.. L.U.I II. 9 S. 

down to late times, but generally with 
variety in colour to give it interest. From 
the earliest times this was symmetrically 
doubled, so as to give a row of squares 
with parallel borders; ; 
or with repealed zig 
zag borders in alter 



*,-lV. flya,, M«fy. Uum 
natc light and dark colours. 
This same type lasted on¬ 
ward to the XlXth dynasty 
(belt Ramcssu II- c.m.x.), and 
is found, with the addition 
of spots in the outer angle®, 
in the foreign dress of Shekh 
Absha, at Benihasan, in the 
Xllth dynasty. 

A later stage was to repeat the squ^s 
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with varieties of colour; 
and also to introduce 
details into the squares, ^ 
aad so make them com¬ 
pound patterns, as in 
the XVIIth dyiiJisty at 
El Kab, where the 4,-.i‘rUfc,An,aj. 
sequence of the blue, green, and red lines 
makes a brilliant effect from these .simple 
elements. Not only a square, but also a 
hexagon, was worked into the same design. 
This, from the nature of it, su^ests a 
rush-work screen, and 
probably It was plaited —v 

with rushes in three 
directions, and hence 
the production of this 
particular angle. The 
previous zlgs^ pat- 5 —ud.. it. 13a 
terns aJI suggest weaving; and in some in 
P«ah*hocep's tomb (Vth clyn.) closely woven 
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during the XVHIth dynasty, when foreign 
fashions prevailed, though it is hut rare 
then. Hence we may fairly set aside 
this use of spots as a foreign or Asiatic 
element, akin to the filling in of spaces on 
early Greek vases with rosettes and other 
small ornaments. 

The xigzag line only became changed into 
a rounded wavy line in the later time of 
the XVIIIch dynasty. 

This probably results e. ^ «v,j. 7 . 

from the earlier patterns being all direct 
copies of textiles which maintained recti¬ 
linear patterns; but when the same came 
to be used on pottery (as above), or on 
metal work (shield border, L.D. iii. 64), 

■ L::r r. ';.2 Miiii 

bowl repeated waves are 
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Tk£ SpiraL 

The spiral, or scroll, is one of the 
greatest elements of Egyptian decorAclon; 
it is only second to the lotus in impor- 
tance» and shares with that the origination 
of a great part of the ornament of the 
world. The source of the spiral and its 
meaning are alike uncertain. It has been 
attributed to a development of the lotus 
pattern; but it is known in every varlecy 
of treatment without any trace of connec¬ 
tion with the locus. It has been said to 
represent the wanderings of the soul; why, 
or how, is not specified; nor why some 
souls should wander in circular spirals, 
others in oval spirals, some in spirals with 
ends, others in spirals that are endless. 
And what a soul was supposed to do 
when on the track of a triple diverging 
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spiral, how it could go two ways at once, 
or which line it was to take —all these 
difficulties suggest that the theorist’s soul 
was on a remarkable spiral 

The subject of spirals fall into two 
groups. The older group by far arc the 
scarabs, which contain spirals on a limited 
and small field; the other group are those 
continuous patterns on ceilings, furniture^ 
&c., which are capable of indefinite ex¬ 
tension by repetition. As the .scarabs 
are far the older examples, there is a 
presumption that spirals may have even 
originated on scanab designs; and the 
hesitating and simple manner of the 
oldest Instances on scarabs indeed seems 
as if the engravers were merely filling a 
space, and not copying any 
well-known pattern. The 
earliest that can be cer- 
• lainly dated is one of 
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Assa, of the Vth dynasty, on which a 
bordering line is intenupied at the ends 
and turned In to fill the space on either 
side of the name. From the cramped way 
in which this Is done, and the want of uni¬ 
formity in the spirals, it seems as If no 
regular pattern were in view, but only the 
need of avoiding an unsightly gap in the 
design. We next see spirals 
used in the same way to fill 
up at the sides of the inscrip¬ 
tion on the scarabs of Pcpy, 
without any attempt to connect 
them into a continuous pattern ; 
and on the scarabs of Ma’abra, 
probably soon after, the same 
lo<^e spirals are seen thrown 
in to fill up. In none of these 
cases is the ornament anything but the 
means of supplementing the required in* 
saiption; nothing is arranged for the sake 
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of it, and \t is treated as a mere after¬ 
thought. Nor is it until the XlltU 
dynasty that any continuous spiral design 
can be dated. For over a thousand years, 
then, the spiral is only to be found as an 
accessory on scarabs, a fact which strongly 
suggests that it originated in this manner. 

Before describing spirals further, it is 
needful to settle some definite names for 
their varieties. Where the lines are coiled 
closely in a circular curve, as in Assa’s 
scarab, they may be termed coi/s; where 
lengthened out, as in Pepy’s, we may term 
them hcois; where lengthy in the body 
between the turns, as in Ma'abra's, they 
are rather /tn/ts. Where the line is broken 
at each spiral, as in all the above, it is a 
c/iatn of spirals; but where the same line 
is maintained unbroken throughout it is 
ts conlimous spiral, and these are found 
in all varieties of coils, hooks, or links. 
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Sometimes the continuous line has separate 
ends, but more usually it is €ndUss, return¬ 
ing into itself. These terms will suffice 
to distinguish the varieties, and enable us 
to speak of a spiral with definiteness. 

These detached spirals continued in use 
in the Xllth dyiiasty, generally 
as loose links, often not hook¬ 
ing together, as in this of 
Userteseii [I. In the XVllhh 
dynasty this is still found as a 
general surface ornament on the boat covers 
of Hatshepsut at Deir al Bahri. and on the 



base of a Kohl vase in 
the Ghizeh Museum. 

But the spiral was de¬ 
veloped, appa rently 
under Usertesen I., 
into a chain of coils, 
which are drawn 
with great beauty 



K4' nu. f\g. c?. 
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and regularity. Such care indicates that 
the design was a novelty, which was not 
yet stereotyped and reproduced as a matter 
of course. In no later reign were spirals 
ever so beautifully and perfectly executed. 
This type was revived under Aincnhotep 
IL (H- S. 1097). In about the XIIth 
dynasty it was combined with the lotus in 
perhaps the most perfect de¬ 
sign that remains on any sca¬ 
rab_a continuous coil with 

flowers and buds in tlie spaces. 
But it was felt that the 
spirals all round occupied too much of the 
field, so the top and bottom were left free 
Cor inscribing, and the ornament was limited 
to the sides, as in this chain of 
hook pattern of Usertescn I. 
This design, with the line con¬ 
tinued around the top as well 
as the base, was the staple 



15.—»'.K 
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decoration of the private scarabs of the 
Xllth-XIIIth dynas- 
ties, many of which MS.] 



are of great beauty. 

Both types are found, 
but the hook pattern «. p,p. asu. 4t. 
is more usual than the coils. 

In the 6nest work, however, the line 
is made endless, a 


single continuous 
line forming the 
whole pattern, as 
in the endless hook 



fig. aa. F.P. coll. Tig. *3. 


pattern of Setmes, and the endless coil 
pattern of PtaUerduen. 

In tlie few spiral 


scarabs of later 
times the pattern is 
not only placed at 
the sides, but is 



34 .— 


as.-F.P, 


carried all round, as we see In that of 
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Amenhotep I. and one of Ramessu II., 
which latter is the latest spiral pattern 
known on scarabs. 

The long links were seldom used in 

§ continuous patterns around sca¬ 
rabs, as in this, but were more 
usually employed for indepen¬ 
dent spiral patterns without any 
at-i.p.eoii. inscriptions, 

After serving as adjuncts to inscriptions, 


which, from the side 
y^-K.x.a». pattern, can be dated 
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to about the Vlllth dynasty. These, when 
elaborated with more coils or links, some¬ 
times developed to great length, 

Such patterns required but little inge¬ 
nuity, and it is rather in the 
design of continuous spirals that / 
the Egyptian showed his skill. I 
The problem was how to arrange 
a number of colls in a sym- sa.-K.s.j?. 
metrical system uniformly covering the 
surface of the scarabi and yet lo^connecc 
them in a true series. This was done in 
various ways, usually by introducing long 
loop lines around the edge, 

One of the simplest type is— ffyiWyifl 

® ln another a cross 
pattern is formed 
which is entirely of y.-r.i'. 

C coils, like frequent patterns 
34.-i.»,x;a at Myken©. 

Others hll up by establishing a repeat- 
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ing pattern, which might be indefinitely 
multiplied, as— 


and the difficulty is 

avoided on a laigc q |1 \\/^/)f 

silver scarab of early 

© date by y.-K.i' 

shortening the links to allow of 
the connecting line passing tlic 
enda 

This difficulty of designing 
good covering patterns out of true con- 
cinous lines probably led to the evasion of 
introducing false links. Thus what would 
otherwise have been an opening in the 
middle was barred across. 
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lines of design were superposed, a single 
element of the same design being found 
as late as Tahutmes III. 


The spiral had thus been greatly de¬ 
veloped as a detached ornameiU for a small 
surface ; but In architecture and furniture 
it was required as a continuous decoration 
on borders and on large surfaces. Hence 
its development was In many ways dllTerent, 
and—so far as we knovr—later by a whole 
cycle of history than the development on 
the scarabs. On those. small objects it 
started In the Vth dynasty, became fully 
elaborated in the Xllth, is common in the 
Xlllth, and only very occasionally found 
in the XVIIIth, disappearing altogether in 
the XIXtb. On walls and furniture it is 
rare in the Xlfih dynasty, becomes usual 
in the XVIIIth, flourishes in the XIXth 
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of coloured stones or pastes, judging* from 
the analogy of tlie inlaid capitals. This 
example being earlier tlmn most of the 
spiral decorations of surfaces ma/ thus 
open our eyes to the meaning of some 
such designs; and, in general, a close con¬ 
tinuous coil returning on itself may well 
be a copy of a strip of sheet metal, 



doubled, and rolled up. 

The next stage is where continuous lines 

of spiral pat¬ 
terns are placed 
side by side, 
and other pat¬ 
terns developed 
in the spaces 
between them. 
Sometimes the 
intervening 
patterns become so complex as to over¬ 
shadow the mere spirals, as in the splendid 




debased wall paper. 

But the glory of 
Egyptian line decora* 
tlon was in the quad' 
ruple spiral, of which 
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ceiling of Neferhoiep, in the XVIIIth 
dynasty. And in this the far more com¬ 
plex quadruple spiral begins co appear* as 
we shall see presently. 

The lines of spirals were not only placed 
parallel, but were also 
crossed, For some 
reason this type was 
never well developed, 
but remained one of 
the coldest and most 
mechanical of all, look- '* 
ing in the later stage of the XXVIth 

4 l«l 


the most elementary 5«.-CM.eeir. 
example is on a boat cover as late as the 
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XXth dynasty (Ramessu IV.); though it 
has passed through this stage long before 
that time—if indeed this may not be re« 
garded as a degraded simplification of it. 


It is also sometimes 



rhombic in plan. 

From this was de¬ 
veloped a peculiar 
pattern by the omis¬ 
sion of the lines 
which define the .spi¬ 
rals, thus reducing it 
to a system of rows 
of hollow-sided quad¬ 
rangles without any 
apparent con nection, 

The main develop¬ 
ment of the quad¬ 
ruple spiral was with 
rosettes or lotus fill- 


S4.-XIltbdyo. R.C. bail 

ing the hollow squares. 

This became a stock subject with the 
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Egyptian, and from thence a main pattern 
in other lands. The fill¬ 
ing in was either a flower 
pattern or a rosette, which 
might be either a flower 
or a leather pattern, as we 
shall notice further on. 

Tlie insertion also be- Ps. ss. 
came more complex, four lotus flowers being 
placed in each angle of the hollow square; 
and the spirals being 
more heavily developed, 
in order to gain enough 
space for coinplexity in 
the squares between 
them. Such a system 
could hardly be carried 
further, but reached its limiis ; like the 
limit of siae in the Great Hall of Kamak, 
where the columns occupy tc*o large an 
area in proportion to the clear space. 



SS.—P 86. 
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In another direction, however, the spiral 
blossomed further, in 
the parallel Hues of 
spiral pattern. These 
became developed by 
introducing link lines 
so as to form a quin* 
tuple spiral, which 
was further complicated by lotus flowers 
and buds in the hollows and recesses. 

In this direction, again, the Egyptians 
had reached the limit beyond which more 
detail would be merely confusing, hy civre- 
ful use of colour to separate the various 
parts, these complex patterns remain clear 
and pleasing in spite of their richness of 
detail. 

The quadruple spiral had, however, 
another development, of C links, which is 
rather too formal to be beautiful, and lacks 
the flamboyant grace of the chains of 
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spirals, Still it has a simple 
related to the scarab 
spirals rather than the 
flowing: surface patterns. 

This became formalised 
into a torturing kind of 
design, which can only 
be described as "cur- 
sedly ingenious." By simplifying the .pre 
vious pattern, a wave 
was invented which 
was equal in each 
direction, and four of 
these were crossed in 
a manner which noth¬ 
ing but bold colouring 1>, jj. 

could make intelligible. 


The fret patterns are all modifications of 
corresponding spirals. The cause of such 
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change is obviously the influence of *eav- 
ing. As early as the 
Vth dynasty we find 
a fret of rhombic form 
in basket-work In the 
screen behind the figure 
of Pcah'baunefer, at 
Gizeh. The angles 
show that the plaiting was in three direc¬ 
tions, as we saw in the basket-work pat¬ 
tern at Benihasan (Fig. 3 ). But frets^ in 
general are very rare until a late period, 
and they doubtless depend on the adapta¬ 
tion of spirals to textiles. Wu see no 
trace of the fret in the Mykenaean art, the 
spiral there being figured on stone or 
metal, while the women wore flounced 
dresses with scale pattern. But in the 



pre-Persian age fret pattern weaving m 
borders was the standard design, as we 
see on the coloured robes of the Par- 
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th«non statues; and immediately after that 
the stifiest of square frets swarms over 
Greek art, to the exclusion of the graceful 
spirals and scroll borders. 

The chains of links were copied in the 



61.—F. 69.-P. ij. 

fret pattern with no difference except in 
squaring up the 
curves. The same 
is true of the quad¬ 
ruple spirals, which 
appear likewise modi¬ 
fied; and this change 
seems to have led to ^00 

another simplified form, which is on the 
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same idea as the torturing design (Fig. 
59), but which Is less ingenious, and is 
still possible as an ornament. 

So far we have viewed only the course 
of Egyptian design, nor can wc travel far 
outside of it within these jKiges. More¬ 
over, as it is dated before any other such 
decoration in other countries, it is well to 
view its course as a whole without confus¬ 
ing It with the various fragments borrowed 
from It by other lands. Yet we may well 
turn now to see the beginning of the 
course of European decoration at Mykenae, 
and observe its close con¬ 
tact with that of Egypt. 
The spiral is the main 
element of pre-historlc 
decoration in Greece; 
the parallel chains of links 
occur almost exactly as 
we have already seen them in the pattern 
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of Neferhotep, but omitting the Inner de¬ 
tails added in the spaces. 

The quadruple spiral is splendidly shown 
in the ceiling of Orchomenos, with a lotus 
flower In each space; 
also as a simpler 
form without any fill¬ 
ing in of the squares 
on the grave stele 
(Schuck. 146). While 
even the ox head 
with a rosette between the horns, in the 
grand quintuple spiral pattern (Fig. 57), 
Is strangely paralleled by an ox head of 
silver with a large rosette on the fore¬ 
head found at Mykeaae (Schuck. 248)- 

In observing these equivalents it must 
be noted that whole, patterns with cheir 
detail are taken over complete from Egypt. 
There are none of the series of inter¬ 
mediate steps which vre have traced in the 
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mother country; and where a simpler form 
occurs it is known to be later, the grave 
steles being after the age of the great 
ceiling- Thus there is the surest sign of 
a borrowed art, apart from the facts of the 
exact reseniblances wc have noted. Of 
course the Mykenacan designs are mostly 
influenced by the taste of the race. Many 
of them are strongly European, and might 
be of Celtic or Norse work, as has been 
shown by Mr. Arthur Evans; but the 
source of the designs lies in the two 
cliousand years' start which Egypt had 
before Europe awoke 


A separate form of the spiral pattern is 
that used for borders, otherwise called the 
wave or maeander, which merged into the 
guilloche. Although the chain of coils on 
the scarab borders in the Xllth dynasty 
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may be regarded as a wave border, yet no . 
example is known of this border on other 
objects until the XVII Ith dynasty. At 
that time it appears as often on foreign 
objects as on Egyptian, and the only in¬ 
stance of the guilloche is on foreign dress. 
Hence this development of tl^e spiral idea 
may well be due more to the Aegean civili¬ 
sation than to that of Egypt. This will 
agree with the oc¬ 
currence of the guil¬ 
loche on black pottery 

from Kahun, wliich class, wherever it can 
be dated, is found to belong to the 
Xllth-XIIIth dynasty- The metal vases 
shown on the monuments of the XVlIlth- 



XXth dynasties are 
mostly foreign tri- 



67.—K.C. Mi. 


buies, and on them the wave border is 
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common* merging* into a twisted rope bor- 

which is also 
70.-R.C found—though rarely 

—on scarabs of the Middle Kingdom. 

In Egyptian use this border is seldom 
found. A box 111 the Ix)uvre had a line 
of long links; and a scroll edge appears to 

®\CS£3SC\0Sj 

the standard of Ramessu 11 . But more 
usu^iy the scroll is associated with the 
lotus, as in these— 


FJg. 


73—p. B9. 


7+-P. 89. 


The innumerable adaptations cK this in 
Greek and later designs are familiar enough 


to us. 


The influence of weaving has been very 
great upon these wave borders, As 1 
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have before noticed, the woven borders, 
reducing the pattern to a fret, are shown 
on the pre-Persian statuary at Athens, and 
precede the most common and oft-repeated 
use of the fret or key pattern borders in 
Greece, and thence in oil classical, medi¬ 
eval, and modern times. 

Another type of border, which may be 
connected with' this, is found in the Ra* 
messide age. As it occurs as stitching on 
leather, and is well 
adapted to quilting or c 

sewing bands together, it may well have 
been derived from that; but it is also 
found on metal work, with which it does 
not seem to be connected by origin. 
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The source of chequer patterns is unmis¬ 
takably in plaiting and weaving. On the 
oldest monuments the basket sign, is 
chequered in different colours; so are 
also the baskets of farm produce carried 
by the servants, as shown in the tombs, 
The modern Nubian basket-work is well 
known for the many patterns which it 
bears like the ancient Egyptian. The 
chequer pattern is found in every period 
in Egypt, and is perhaps most common in 
the latest forms on the sides of thrones in 
the Ptolemaic age. In the Old Kingdom 
many varieties were in use. The plain 

chequers of red or 
black with white, the 
squares filled with 
black and red crosses 
on a green and yel¬ 
low chequer; or 

rt.-p.ttdc.jaii. gonal square patterns 
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developed by lines of 
chequers, which are o/ten 
not square but eiong:ated, 
thus forming general and 
wide-spread patterns 



which attract the eye on large 
surfcices. These arc best seen 
in the comb of Ptahhotep 
(P, and C. xiiL) and in that 
of Peheniuka (LD, i. 40* 
both of the Vth dynasly, at 

Sakkara. 



In the Middle Kingdom we find chequers 


covered with bars of 
colour, red and green, 
at Benihasan. 

Under the empire 



chequers arc less 
common owing to 
the greater develop¬ 
ment of more clabo- 
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rate decoration. A pleasing variety was 
formed by lengthening the squares, a 
change doubtless copied from weaving, 
where oblong squares serve to bre<ik the 
monotony of the pattern, 

In later ages of the Saitic and Greek 
times the chequer is a common resource, 
but is seldom treated 
with originality or 
grace, and wc do not 
find any new depar¬ 
ture or advance in 

the mechanical execu¬ 
tion of the later ex¬ 
amples. One slight novelty was the 

alternation of whole and divided squares 

of colour, under Claudius. 

Somewhat analogous are the net-work 
patterns. They seem to be probably 
derived from stitch-pattern over dresses. 
Though found m the XI 1th ilynasty they 



8j.—LD, 1^-??. 
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are not usual until the XVI11th dynasty, 
and they are generally on the dresses 
of goddesses, A simple example 1 $ on 
a horse-cloth of Ra- 
mcssidc age, which 
shows that these can imii. 

hardly represent long beads, but rather 
stitching or quilting. 

A more elaborate form 
is on the dress of Bj.-c.u. mxiii.mv. 
Bast in the tomb of Set! 1., in hexagons. 

But this design rose to importance when 
it was introduced as 
an architectural ele¬ 
ment in the decora- pt|. m. 

lion of columns at Tell el Amarna. There 
it is coloured yellow, and the spaces are 
alternate red and blue. 

The Egyptians never used circles freely in 
decoration; no examples are known before 
the XVII 1th dynasty, and but few then. 
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The intersecting circles, forming a kmd 
of np-work, ^ a^e 

red ground, in later 
nes (LD. t. 41). Besides the rosettes 
her oatterfts were introduced into the 


la.-r. £4. 89.—P.84, 

spaces, which were coloured red and green 
alternately. But the most beautiful type 
was with contiguous circles not intersect¬ 
ing, antj each containing four lotus Bowers. 
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The circle, however, never became of im¬ 
portance, probably because it was too sti(T 
and mechanical for the Egyptian, who de¬ 
lighted in the waving spiral patterns and 
the unlimited variety of lotus develop¬ 
ments. It 18 remarkable that there is not 
a single example of the circle divided into 
six, or with six segmental arms, which is 
so common a motive in Assyria and Syria, 
and which results so readily from stepping 
the radius around the circle. This seems 
to show that the Egyptian did not use 
compasses at any time, but always worked 
with a string and points. The absence of 
a simple and self-evident motive like the 
sixth of the circle is almost more striking 
tlian a peculiar motive being present. 


5 


CHAPTER 111 

natural DECQRATlO^f 

T hough it might be supposed that 
the imitation of natural forms would 
be the earliest form of decoration, yet this 
is not the case. On the contrary, we find 
the geometrical forms of wave lines, and 
chequers copied from weaving, and the 
varieties of the spiral, were the first orna¬ 
ments of importance in Egypt j while the 
natural forms of feathers and flowers were 
not generally imitated till a later time. 

One source of simple pattern that has 
been little noticed is the feather, and the 
variety of its forms. Fortunately we have 
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these different forms shown unmistakably 
as feathers on the coffins of the Antefs in 
the Xlth dynasty, before we find them in 
common use elsewhere. Hence we can 
have little doubt as to their real origin. 
On these coffins the royal mummies are 
figured as swathed around in protecting 
wings, representing those of Isis at the 
sides and of the vulture of Mut on the 
head. The feathers have different forms 
according to the part of the wing which 
they occupy. Thus on one coffin we find 
all of the following types of feathers 


Fif. ^ FLf. 9t. t'if. 9a> y't-9^ 

Now when we have thus been shown 
the conventional types which were us.ed to 
represent feathers, we can identify these 
again in many ocher places, where pro- 
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bably the original idea of feather work 
•was entirely lost; and we have a new 
light on some representations not yet 
understood. 

On the kings of the XVIlIth XXth 
rm dynasty we often see a wide belt 
covering the whole stomach, which 
Qm is decorated with what is commonly 
CW called scale pattern. But this occurs 
Cw in scenes which are not at all war- 
where no defensive scale 

A»iep 1. * 

armour is likely to be shown— 
Amenholep I. is seated as a god receiv¬ 
ing adoration after his 
death; Amenhotep II. Is 
represented adoring Ra. 
And in the second case 
the pattern is identical 
with the feathers on the 
Antef coffin. The only 

96.—AfDenbMtD 11 . R.S. 

conclusion is that these 
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represent belts of feather work worn 
around tlie body to prevent chill, like the 
voluminous waist shawl of modern Ori¬ 
entals. Such a feather belt would be 
admirable for lightness and warmth, but 
that it is not scale armour is seen from 
the absence of it in lighting: scenes. On 
the contrary, in the royal campaigning 
dress another form of feather work is 
seen in the large wings of feathers which 
encircle the shoulders (Ramessu IL, R,S. 
Ixxxi.)* 

This feather pattern is also very usual 
on the sides of thrones, from the XVIIIth 
dynasty down to the latest times. Here 
again it is evident that it cannot be scale 
armour; and a feather rug thrown across 
the seat, in place of the fur rug otherwise 
used, is a very likely thing to find in such 
a position. 

We may, then, take this pattern, when 
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used on dress or on thrones, to represent 
feather work. But in later times it is 
also used on very incongruous objects. 
As early as the XVI 11 th dynasty the 
feather pattern occurs around columns 
as an architectural ornament (Tdl cl 
Amarna), and with the characteristic mark- 
ing also about the XIXth 



97.-P« 79 ' 
marking. 


dynasty (P. 79); also on metal 
work (vase, P. 97), where it 
must be purely an artificial 



It became elaborated under 
Seci I., with markings upon it, 
both on a dress of a god and 
^-pR.iu:. on a throne-cover, And it be¬ 
came degraded into an unintelli¬ 
gible pattern under Ramessu II., 
when it appears as the dress of 



the god Amen. 

In later times the same pattern was 
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used on columns at Phllas, in an 
inverted and very corrupt form. 

The other forms of feather 
pattern shown on the Antef 
coffin were also found later. But they 
merge so readily into mere line patterns 
that it is not likely that they were re¬ 
garded as feathers in their later use. 
The V pattern Is found on the columns 
at Tell el Amarna, on belts of the kings 
(L.D- III. i), on painted wooden columns 
(P. 73 )> on the harps of Ramessu III. 
(P. 114), and many other places. 



The use of Aowcrs for ornnmeiU is so 
natural that their occurrence in the 
earliest times is what might be expected, 
Yet but few flowers were adopted for 
decoration, The lotus Is far the com¬ 
monest, after that the papyrus, the daisy, 
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and the convolvulus, Kucher with the 
vine and palm, almost complete the 
material of vegetable designs. There is 
also, however, wbat may be called a 
generic fiower ornament — the rosette — 
which is treated .so conventionally that 
It can hardly receive any precise name. 
Sometimes in the XVIlIth dynasty it is 
dearly a daisy, very seldom has it the 
pointed petals of the lotus; and it fluc¬ 
tuates between the geometrical and the 
natural so as to defy detauls- One cause 
of this is the evident effect of leather 
work. The coloured leather funereal tent 
of Isimkheb, found at Deir cl Bahri, 
opens our eyes to a great deal. We 
there see an elaborate design, descending 
to long inscriptions of small hieroglyphs, 
all worked by cutting and stitching of 
leather. After this we can see in many 
of the Egyptian designs the Influence 
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of leather work; and nowhere is this 
plainer than in the rosettes. The earliest 
rasettcs we know, those on the head- 
band of Neferc, at the very beginning 
of monumental history, are plain discs of 
colour divided Into sepnents by white 
lines aoross them. These are discs of 
leather secured by radiating threads; and 
the same are seen in the XVIIIth 
dynasty, more varied by concentric 
circles of colours, probably succes¬ 
sive superposed discs stitched down r'ii. 
one over the other- 

Another stitch ornament is seen on the 
stuffs used for covering 
thrones In the XXih 
dynasty. There star 
and cross patterns are 
used which are evidently 
stitch work or embroi¬ 
dery ; and In the spaces 
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are discs of colour with white spots 
around, probably pieces sewn on by 
stitches round the edge. On a dress of 

• ■ Ramessu II. also are Hltlc 

• • « « • 

six-pointed stars, which were 
doubtless stitch work. 

There can be no doubt of the effect 
chat stitching has had on the use of 
rosettes, but other varieties arc probably 
independent of that. The great series of 
rosettes is in the moulded glazed ware 
of Tell el Amarna; there several dozen 
varieties are found, varying from four 


petals to thirty-two. The more elaborate 



F>^. >0$. 


of these have an unmistakable 
daisy centre of yellow in the 
midst of white petals, and this 


indicates what was probably the flower 


In mind for most of them. 


The rosette is found in varied use. 


On metal vases it is very general, and 
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may either be a separate ornament of 
beaten work riveted on, like the rosettes 
on the silver ox head at Mykenae, or else 
embossed in the metal. Carved 

in wood or ivory, rosettes decorated the 
furniture ; and they are constantly found 
as centre ornaments in square patterns, 
and along borders with the lotus or other 


subject 

In patterns a fre¬ 
quent form is only 
four petals, or a cruci¬ 
form flower, as at 
Benihasan in the 
Xllth dynasty; and 
this is varied by alter¬ 




nations of square and diagonal arrangement 


A graceful, simple 
form, which again re¬ 
calls leather appliqu^e, is 



yellov/ on a blue ground. 


T08.-P. 64. 
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An allied pattern is the disc surrounded 
by spots. This is very usual on early 
Greek pottery, and is found on tlie Ac^^can 
pottery also. This is very mrely seen in 
pure Egyptian design, and only in the 
XVJIlth dynasty, when Mykenacan in- 

# fluence was strongest. On Ncfer- 
hotep's ceiling two forms arc found, 
^ pul between the horns of the bulls’ 
heads, like the rosette on the My* 
kenaean ox head. Elsewhere it is 
usually seen on the scarves of the 
ooo negroes as a characteristic decora* 
^Oo tion, and on the dress of the Amu 

C 9^ 

{C.M. cclviil.). Hence it appears 
to be distinctly a foreign ornament, like 
the other spot pattern on a zigzag line. 
Only three examples are published from 
Egyptian decoration, and those may well 
be due to foreign influence. 
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We now reach the largest and most 
complex growth of Egyptian ornament in 
the lotus, so widely spread that some 
have seen in it the source of all orna- 
meiiL Without going so far, we shall 
find plenty In it to tax our reasoning and 
imagination. If I prefer, in dealing with 
this, to ignore the developments of it 
seen outside of Egypt as aids to under¬ 
standing it, this is only because those 
foreign examples are so much later that 
they are a reflex of various Egyptian 
periods, and cannot show anything cer¬ 
tainly as to the long anterior course of 
development in Egypt itself. 

The debated question of lotus and papy¬ 
rus disappears at once when we look at 
the feathery head of minute fiowers which 
the papyrus bea^. That some flower, 
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such as a nelumbium, was confused with 
the lotus seems, however, very likely. 
There Is no doubt chat in ornament 
different flowers were sometimes confused, 
and their details mixed; hence it is of 
no use for us to be too particular in 
trying to separate them. We shall 

therefore use the name lotus in general 
without necessarily entering* on botanical 

reasons for and against it on each oc¬ 
casion. 

The oldest use of the lotus 
was in groups of two flowers 

tied together by the stalks; 

such are found on the 
prehistoric pottery at 
ti.3s^ :•«?' Kopcos, and on the 
earliest tombs. But in later times 
this became corrupted, and the 
origin apparently forgotten, by xvnt;^%. 
the XVlIIth dynasty. 
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both shown in the XVIIIth dynasty (tomb 
of Khaemhat); and many composite, com¬ 
plicated, and impossible combinations were 
piled together in the decadent age of the 


Rainessides. 

The lotus was also much used in repe¬ 
tition as a border pattern, but not ap- 





trill. 

patently before the XVIIIth dynasty; 
and usually it is in alternation with buds, 

into the curves between 
the flowers. This line 
of flowers and buds 

»a.—R.c. iw. pears very often in 


•P. Moa L. 


the‘XVIIIth dynasty. 
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it entwined around the hieroglyph of 
union, as we shall iiolice in considering 

® the hieroglyphs. In the Xllth 
dynasty the plant appears as a 
surface decora- 


® recurrent group 

tion; though from ilie varying 
form of the Bower it nnght be 
intended for lotus or papyrus. 

XVIIIch dynasty it 
is more free, as might be 

^ ^ benaten. 

is ^so seen as a foreign 
ornament on the 
dress of 

slain by Ramessu 11. 
at * Abu Siinbd, but 
in this case perhaps 
the tufted papyrus is 
intended. And in 
place of the rounded group which is usual 


nan 


.R,S. hutiU, 
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in the XVIIIth-XIXth dynasties we find 
a different treatment yy 

on the throne of Ra- I Ci V J 
messu III,, in which \ f }^ 

it is kept more os I / iy 

a parallel pattern, \l(/\ 

This parallelism be- ^ v 

came jfciieral in later xyj.-? , 15 .- 

tunes, and the Ptolemaic walls are ruled 
over with stiff friezes of lotus and bud. 

These wall basements are S <r^ 
preceded by groups of flower 
and bud 


in scenes, which are 
of the 


same style, 
as early as the 
IVch dynasty, on 
the tomb of Debu- 


m papyrus; but in the Vth 
dynasty, on a basket-work 
the lotus and bud is clearly shown. 
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This pattern, however, is very seldom found 
as a general architectural ornament until we 
come down to the dull 
sterility of the Ptole¬ 
maic and Roman age. 
Then the lower part of 
each wall is uniformly 
ruled with an endless 
133.-1'. 18. UP-i*. «4. series of flowers and 
buds on long stems in monotonous order. 



We now come to the ornamental de¬ 
velopment of the flower into a monstrosity, 
which is only decorative and not natural, 
and which re<5uires some thought and com¬ 
parison to understajid its origin. 

First there is the fleur-de-lys 
type, with curled-over sides and 
a middle projection. This has 
not been yet explained satisfac¬ 
torily ; but a principle which was first 
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clearly formulated by Borchardt (A.Z. 
XXXI, i) will show the orgia of this as 
well as of the succeeding forms. The 
Egyptian, it seems, consistently drew the 
interior or top view of an object above 
the side view, In short, they suppose 
things to be seen in a bird’s-eye view, 
and expressed that by drawing—for in¬ 
stance, a cup—in side view and partly in 
cop view above that, A dish would be 
drawn in side view, and a top 
view of its compartments and 
contents placed over it, and 
the bunch of flowers that lay 
on ic is" again placed over the 
top view, Now on this prin- iVilT 
ciple we can see that the projection in 
the midst of the lotus flower is the third 
sepal at the back of the flower, the fourth, 
in front, being so foreshort^ed as to dis¬ 
appear altogether. 



70 
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This view is further complicated by 
showing* not only some of the 
four outer sepals, but also some 
of the petals, usually three. Here 
the near sepal is shown rising in 
front, and then above these everted sepals 
are three of the inner petals of the 
flower. These might be increased 
to five or seven, but were generally 
an odd number; and they were at 
last evolved to a fan of petals, in 
which the treatment of the dish of 
fruit just shown is exactly repro- 

A 

jw. duced, a side view of the flower 
being crowned by a top view of it show¬ 
ing the radiating petals in the interior. 

So far we are on clear ground- Now 
we come to a more complex form, which 
has also not yet been explained. In the 
XVIlIth dynasty (from which we must 
mainly draw, as we have the long series 
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of varieties in the gla2ed ornaments of 
Tell cl Aniarna) a strange form 
appears, with reversed curling arms 
above the calyx. Now we have 

seen that a third sepal is shown 
from the back of the flower, and the 
fourth is omitted which lay in front. But 
this was an imperfect flower, and so a 
diagonal point of view was taken, in which 
two sepals lay nearest and were seen in 
side view, and the two behind them were 
seen over them. Sometimes they 

are curled alike, but more generally 
they are curled different ways, the 
nearer ones downwards, the further 
ones upwards. Hence we get this very 
mechanical form, which was greatly de¬ 
veloped in Assyrian and Greek types of 
the pattern. If it can be proved that the 
Assyrian tree pattern is earlier than this 
development, we could then grant what 
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seems a likely influence on the develop- 

§ mcnt of this pattern. It was so 
far removed from a natural view 
that it soon became greatly varied 
and amplified, as on a bracelet in 
the Louvre. 

In Assyria this became a staple design, 
A in which the top was greatly 
increased at the expense of the 
locus sepals below; but still the 
f-Qur sepals, two front and two 
back, are shown. In the Greek designs, 
however barbarous they may seem in com¬ 
parison, owing to their hopeless divergence 
from any rational type, yet the 
same elements remain, and the 
“jVlwd?* four sepals can be traced below 



the view of the petals in the 
flower. Thus the anthemion 
with its double curves is fully 
accounted for, the lower and 
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upper sepals being still distinguishable in 
the two spirals on each side at tlie base 
of it- The later, changes of this neces¬ 
sarily belong to Greek arc, and we cannot 
here follow them out. 

A late development of the lotus in 
Ptolemaic Egypt was with a 
central spike through the face of 
petals. As this spike rises from 
the base, it appears to be the 
front s^al rising before the petals. 

Another variety in this pattern remains 
to be noticed. On very many compound 
lotus patterns there is a pen¬ 
dant from each end of the 
side sepals. This does not 
appear until the XVIllth 
dynasty on the monuments: it Is then 
sometimes single and sometimes double. 
But here, as in the spirals, the scarab 
type is an earlier stage than the archi- 



146.—P. XXI. 



Fig. X4S. 
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tectural. On the architecture it is quite 
unintelligible, and a mere conventional 
monstrosity; while on a scarab 
of green jasper—which from the 
style and material seems cer¬ 
tainly to be before the XVIIIth 
dynasty, and probably of the 
XI Ith—there is an already con¬ 
ventionalised lotus group, with the four 
sepals and inner petals already developed 
into a sort of " tree pattern/’ and the 
lower two sepals have a pendant, partly 
worn away, but clearly showing a triply- 
branching line like a small lotus flower. 
This is the earlier stage of this conven¬ 
tional pendant; but even here, although 
the pendant itself is rational, the position 
of it is hard to explain, Probably we 
must wait for some early scarab to clear 
up the Veal origin of this curious and 
puzzling form. 
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We have now traced the evolution of 
the various forms of the lotus pattern In 
Egypt, and seen how the main Assyrian 
and Greek types of the palmetto and the 
anthemion arose, which were confounded 
together owing to their similarity. 

Other plants were often confounded with 
the lotus in decoration, by the ancients as 
well as by moderns. We have noticed 
some examples of this ; and it is well 
shown in the group of boat-builders, to 
whom, apparently, bcindles of .papyrus with 
lotus flowers are being brought, in the 
IVth dynasty tomb of Shepseskau (L.D. 
21. 12). 

Much use was made of papyru.s in the 
floral work of Tell el A mama. On the 
painted pavement groups of papyrus with 
large red fluffy heads of seed vessels are 
figured; and on the coloured tiles the 
landscape view of the papyrus plant in 
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strictly natural treatment is a frequent 
subject. But these belonjr ratlier to 
artistic than to ornamental work. 

In architecture the lotus and papyrus 
were largely used, in fact tl^ey form the 
basis of •columnar decoration as distinct 
from that of pillars. The earliest figure 
of a column that is known is as far back 
as any dated monument we possess at the 
beginning of the IVth dynasty; and there 
it is fashioned as a stem and flower, pro¬ 
bably carved in wood. The 
contracting connection with the 
tenon above, in a bell form, on 
the top of the flower, is the same 
as columns of the VIch dynasty 
(L.D. ir. Ill); and is the 
source of the much later columns 

.pjg, 

of Tabutmes III. at Karnak^ 
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which otherwise seems to be an unac¬ 
countable sport/' 

[a the figures of 
wooden columns m 
the Vth and Vhh 
dynasties, the lotus 
form prevails, ;is we 
h ave al read y n oticed, and here repeat. 

In the Vth dynasty, in the 
tomb of Pcahshepses at Abusir 
the clustered papyrus stems are 
a new feature; at Benihasan 
they are well devebped; and 
they continued in use to the p*- 
XVIIlth dynasty. But a diffe¬ 
rent type then arose into predominance 
in the wide bell - topped lotus capitals, 
and with long sheath - leaves around the 
root; and this continued for several 
dynasties. But this was displaced 
by the elaborate composite capitals of 
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Pcoleinaic and Roman age» which were 
made up of varied elements of incoa* 
grulcy. 

The palm, though the most important 
tree of the country, has had but little 
effect on the architecture. There Is not 
a single example of columns copied frotn 
a palm stem; and the only instances of 
the imitation of the stem are in two or 
three instances of copies of roofing beams. 

The branches are not 
copied on columns until 
other subjects were well 
used. In the Xllth 
dynasty the imitation of 
a bundle of palm branches 
was made in the capitals, 
and it became common in the XVII 1 th, 
Perhaps, however, as we shall see in 
considering the hieroglyphs, the palm 
column originates with a bundle of palm 
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sticks bound together. It is strange 
that the simple element of grouping 
brandies round a post should not have 
been a very usual early motive. Was 
the p<ilm really common in early Egypt ? 
It does not enter into the hieroglyphs, 
and it is seldom shown on monuments 
till the XVIIhh dynasty; while grapes, 
figs, and pomegranates all seem to have 
been commoner than dates. 

In late times not only the branches but 
the fruit was sculptured; and at Esneh 
and other Roman temples the bunches of 
dates are carefully rendered. 

The vine is one of the oldest culti¬ 
vated plants in Egypt, and all the designs 
copied from it are based on the idea of 
its climbing and trailing over the houses. 
It appears mainly in the florid work 
of the XVI Ihh dynasty. The ceiling was 
often painted of a golden yellow, with 
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vine leaves and bunches of grapes hang- 
iiig from a trellis pattern which covers 
it. At Tell el Amarna some fragments 

H found were very free 

and natural, but in 
the XXtli dyiiasty it 
became a stiff and 
formal aflalr. (Tomb of 
IS4.-1'.«. Almadua, Ramcssu X.). 
Bunches of grapes also formed favourite 
— - I ■, I, pendants; as such they 

vW V are painted in rows 

J5S>-P*?9. hanging from architraves 

of wooden buildings (tomb of Ra, Amen- 
hotep 11.); and frequently in blue glazed 

t ware bunches of grapes are 

found of varying sizes, with 
half of the upper part cut 
FJpjs^- away so as to affix them by 
a peg-hole to a square wooden beam of 
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In the Greco-Rom an decoration of capitals 
the vine and grapes also appears, and is 
often very beautifully treated, as at Esneh, 
though essentially as a mere surface decora¬ 
tion, and not as an organic element.' 

The convolvulus has scarcely, if at al, 
been acknowledged as an Egyptian orna¬ 
ment. Yet it often occurs during the 
XVIIIth and XlXth dynasties. On a 
coffin in the Ghizeh Museum a long trail 
of convolvulus is beautifully modelled and 
painted; and during the tide of naturalism 
under Akhenaten the wild flomng stems 
were a favourite element of decoration. 

Subsequently the convolvulus is 
often shown as a climber on the 
lotus or papyrus stems in bouquets; 
and though its leaves then have 
been miscalled lotus buds, or ''tabs," 
yet they are clearly intended for a 
natural leaf of this climber, which 

7 
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is so common in the Egyptian fields. 

Another field plant which played a 
great part in the glazed decorations was 
the thistle. This is natu- 
rally painted on the gla;:ed 
tiles; and the glazed pen- 
dants of necklaces and 

f wall decoration showed an 
abundance of thistles with 
,58.-1*. 9t. green calices and purple 
petals, But this, like the convolvulus, was 
rarely used except during the beautiful 
period of naturalism which was most de¬ 
veloped by Akhcnaten. 

Artificial combinations of flowers also 
became used decoratively. We have just 
instanced two examples from the great 
bouquets or staves of flowers which the 
Egyptians used in ceremonies. 

The garlands of flower petals which are 
seen on the heads of women, or as collars, 
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in the XVIIIth-XXth dynasties were also 
placed around the water-jars; and hence 
a painted pattern of garlands came to be 
used on those jars. 

In architecture also the. garland came 

into use, sometimes ifljjttijyililiiliiiili 
carved on the stone ,5^, 

around the columns, sometimes made 
in coloured glaze and inlaid in the sur¬ 
face. 


Wreaths of lotus 
flowers and buds were 
also represented around 
the columns at Tell el Amarna. 

The great pectorals, or breast-plates, of 
successive strings of flowers and leaves 
were prominent In the personal and 
religious decoration. The sacred barks 
of the gods were adorned with large and 
complex breast-plates, probably made of 
bronze, gilded and inlaid (L.D. ixi. 235). 



sSo.-T.A. I*. 
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A small example of such 
we have in London, with the 
details all inlaid in gold. These 
pectorals were also represented 
on the later vases as a com¬ 


plete whole. 


Turnlng now to the men and animals shown 
in decoration, in the period of the Empire we 
constantly see figures of captives introduced 
to emphasise the power of the king. These 
first appear in the great change which over¬ 
came Egyptian art consequent upon the 
Asiatic conquests, Before Tahutmes III, the 
character and style of work continually recalls 
that of the Xllth dynasty; but within one or 
two generations a profound difterence changed 
for ever the nature of the art, and this is 
reflected in the national handwriung, which 
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shows a similar break. Amenhotep II. ap¬ 
pears on his nurses knee with an emblematic 
group of foreigners under his feet, while he 
grasps cords tied to their necks; and in 
the same spirit he is shown, when grown 
up, as smiting at one blow a whole bunch 
of captives whom he holds in his left 
hand (L.D. iii. 62; L.D. in. 61). 
Tahutmes IV. similarly is seen seated on 
his tutor's knee, with his feet on a foot¬ 
stool ornamented with prostrate captives 
(L.D. in. 69). Amenhotep III. appears 
with figures of a negro 
and a Syrian bound to 
the soffi sign on the 
sides ofTiis throne, and 
henceforward the 
abasement of captives 
was an essential idea 
to Egyptians. But it should be remem¬ 
bered that common as the notion was in 
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late times, it is originally Asiatic and not 
Egyptian; the king trampling on the 
nations and making foes a footstool are 
ideas not found in Egypt until the Semitic 
conquests of Tahutmes III., though the 
earliest figure of a sphinx trampling on a 
captive is under the Xllth dynasty. 

Under Akhenaten six various races arc 
represented on the sides of his great 
balcony (L.D. in. lop), and the alternate 
negroes and Syrians are painted on the 
passf^e floors of his palace, or carved in 
blocks of alabaster to be trodden under 
foot. Down the various ages this 
symbolism recurs in decoration 
until in Ptolemaic and Roman 
times every decent Egyptian had 
captives painted on the soles of 
his sandals in which he was 
buried, 80 that for all eternity 
he might tread down the Gentiles. 
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Among animals a favourite In decoration 
was the ibex, but it 
was not Introduced till 
the XVIIIih dynasty. 

!t often appears on 
the finger • rings of 
Akhenaten’s time, and 
later upon the funeral 
tent of Isiemkheb, ingeniously adapted to 
fill a square space. 

The bull or young calf was more fre* 
quently Introduced; on the wooden boxes 
and trays it is shown as bounding in the 
meadows, and it is continually used in the 
groups of the painted pavement at Tell cl 
Amarna. 

Birds are also a common subject for 
decoration, though only dating from the 
same period as the other animals. Besides 
the symbolic or sacred use of the bawk 
and vulture, the very secular duck was a 
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favourite bird. On the great pavements 
of Akhenaten it appears above every group 
of planes. 


§ On rings it is ofieji engraved 
fluttering above its nest; and in 
tlie decadence of Egyptian art 
in the XXth dynasty the incon¬ 
gruous idea was adopted of 
pjg. 16$. birds, eggs, and nests all upon 


a ceiling. 



The natural ceiling pattern adopted from 
the early days of Egyptian art was of 
golden stars on a deep blue 
ground; not a dark daylight 
j ,(• 16^ blue, as in modern imitations, 
but a black night blue. These are always 
five-pointed scars, with a circular spot, 
usually of red, in the centre. 

It is noticeable chat the Egyptian views 
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a star as surrounded by long streamers of 
lightbecause to a long-sighted person, or 
any one with proper spectacles, the stars 
appear as .points of light without radia¬ 
tions. Hence it seems as if the Egyp¬ 
tians were short-sighted people from the 
early ages- 

Lastly we may notice the base imitation 
of nature in copying the grain of mrmm 
wood, which wc find done in the 
earliest times of the IVth dynasty, 1^^^ 
and continued down to the j>eriod jaM || 
of the Empire. Stones were also llWllMUff 

FJb. 167..- 

imitated by painting, and red granite 
Is frequently copied in the earlier days, on 
the recessed doorways of combs. In later 
times vases of valuable stone were ^ 
imitated by painting over a potteay 
vase, and such cheap substitutes 
were commonly placed in the tombs- 

These base imitations are of aesthetic 
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interest as showing in what a different 
manner the Egyptian viewed his materials 
from that of our standpoint He stuccoed 
and painted over his hard stone statues; 
it was enough for him to know that the 
stone was hard and imperishable—he did 
not need to see it always exposed. . The 
imiution of nature was the standpoint from 
which he started, and he had no objection 
to carry out that imitation with paint or 
otherwise; our abstract standpoint of an 
artistic effect which must never involve 
falsity, but which may have little or nothing 
to do with nature, was altogether outside 
of his sesthetic. 




CHAPTER IV 


STRUCTURAL DECORATION 

I N the persistence of ceruin forms which 
were the direct result of the structure of 
a building or object, we have a very con¬ 
siderable source of decoration, In Greek 
architecture many of the details are entirely 
the product of wooden construction trans¬ 
lated into stone. The triglyphs, the Imita¬ 
tion of nail heads, of the ends of the poles 
supporting the roofing, of the crossing of 
beams at the coffers, are all details which 
are reuined as decoration long after they 
ceased to have any structural meaning, owing 
to an entire change of material. Such is 

9 > 
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stxuctur^ decoration In its best known forms. 
But the same principles equally apply to 
Egyptian architecture; there the original 
material was not sawn wood as in Greece, 
but rather the papyrus and palm branch, 
with the ever-present mud plastering and 
mud bricks. The decorative details of the 
stone architecture have come down from 
this stage of building, translated point for 
point into stone, just as the Greek trans¬ 
lated his wooden architecture into marble. 

But pottery preceded stone in Egypt, 
and one of the simplest of ornaments 
arose from structural necessity. To this 
day may be seen in the Egyptian pottery 
yards bowls and jars held together by a 
twist of rough palm fibre cord, while they 
dry in the sun before baking. This acci¬ 
dental marking by the rope in the wet 
day is seen on the pottery of all ages; 
but it became developed as a pattern ap- 
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parently in the twist or gullloche, which 



j 6^—H.8. 352« T7«k—Kfthiin foU 


may perhaps be rather derived from this 
than from the chain of coils or wave 
j3aticrn. 

Basket-work was elaborately developed 
in the Old Kingdom. There were beauti¬ 
ful screens represented behind the figures 
of the owners of the early tombs; they 
might in some cases be matting instead 
of basket-work, but others of the patterns 
appear certainly to be of a rigid material. 
In no case are they likely to be “mats 
on which the kings stand,” as styled 
by Owen Jones. Among the 
various patterns of platting 
which are readily developed, 
squares, waves, rig-sags, 
chequers, &c., there arc some 
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made by binding the fibres into bundles, 
and so making a kind of open 
work, which may well have led 
to the pattern of connected 
rhombs which is so usual on 
Oriental pottery. 

One of the most familiar early motives 
is wooden framing. This is continually 
imitated in the stone figures of doorw'ays 
in the tombs. The details of it show 
that a frame or grate of joinery must 
have been used for the 

s, 

porch of large houses, 
so as to admit light 
and air while the door 
was fastened. The 
prevalence of such 
wooden frames or lat- 
modem times in Egypt — known 
as mushrabiyeh work—^hows how suited 
such a system is to the climate. Long 



tices m 
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after the use of stone was general the 
frames were imitated, and the pattersur¬ 
vived as a decoration. The same style 
of framing was used in the upper part of 
a house, with decora- ' 

tive uprights of the 

fancy decoration in 
furniture, as seen in a beautiful ivory carv¬ 
ing in the Louvre. This style survived 
until the XVII Iih dynasty,* when it Is 
seen in a tomb at Thebes (Amenbecop 
II., Prisse Art) and at the temple of 
Sedeinga under p ^ n. 

Amenhotep III. 




Much akin to this fij. i7s« 

wood framing is the panelling of the brick¬ 
work which is seen in the earliest examples 
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in Egypt, and is identical with the panel¬ 
ling of walls in early Babylonia, one of 
the indications of a common civilisation of 
the two great valleys. This panelling 
M^L does not seem to have 
lasted beyond the Old 
i there was 
no trace of it found at Kahun or Gurob, 
in the buildings of the XI 1th and XVI11th 
dynasties, nor does it appear in any draw¬ 
ings or imitations of buildings, 

One of the best known characteristics of 
Egyptian architecture is the sloping face 
of the walls and pylons. This is directly 
copied from brickwork. In order to give 
more cohesion to a wall it was the custom 
^ to build it on a 
curved bed, so that 
the courses all sloped 
rn- up outwards at the 

outer corners. Thus the outer faces sloped 
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inwards, and the wall had more stability. 
So wedded were the builders to this 
method, that where a long wall of a fort 
or city was to be built they preferred to 
begin with a row of towers of brickwork 
thus arranged, and then to fill in the 
spaces between them with more plain wall¬ 
ing. This slope of the walls was copied 
in stone at the earliest time. The temple 
of Sneferu at Medum has a slope on the 
face of about i in 16 , and it was con¬ 
tinued down to. the very latest age of 
Roman building. 

Another familiar feature Is the roll or 
torus down the corners of the build¬ 
ings. It is usually ornamented by 
a pattern of binding. This— 

as was well pointed out by 
Professor C cm way—is evidently 
a bundle of reeds bound together, 


and put down the angle of the 
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plastering in order to preserve it from 
breaking away- Such a construction was 
an ugly necessity at first, but when stone- 
working arose it had become so familiar 
that it was faithfully copied in stone as a 
decoration, and continued to be so copied 
for more than four thousand years, as long 
as Egyptian architecture lasted- 


The well-known Egyptian cornice has 
been so long taken for granted that it 
might seem never to have 
required an origin. Yet In 
the villages of the 
Fellahin to-day 
palm cornices may 
be seen in course 
of development. A fence is 



mvm 



Mj. :ao. 

formed of palm-sticks, placed upright, and 
stripped of leaves for some way up. Tbe 
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tops are left bushy, and serve to prevent 
men or aiilmals climbing over the court¬ 
yard wall. The upright sticks are tied 
together by a rope near the top, or lashed 
on CO a cross line of sticks. The fence 
18 stiffened below by interweaving other 
palm-scicks in both directions; and then 
the whole is plastered with mud up to the 
lie level. Here we have the cavelto 
cornice being formed by the nodding cops 
of the branches; and to clinch the matter, 
the earliest representations of that cornice 
are on figures of buildings which show 
the crossed- sticks of the fence below 
the cornice. The ribbing of the cornice 
is seen on the earliest examples, on Men- 
kaura’s sarcophagus in 
the • IVih dynasty (Per- 
ring), in the Vth 
dynasty (L.D. ii. 44) 
and the Vlth (L.D. ii. 112), and 
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such was copied until late umes. But in 
the more decorative cornices of the 
XVIIIth dynasty the ribbing was broken 

__ up by cross lines, 

r oHHo sometimes curved 

upward, sometimes 
downward. These 
cr^"lines must be a degradation of the 
leaves of the palm branch. In later times 
they are omitted, and the pattern becomes 


simply striped. 

This cornice was copied in Syrian archi¬ 
tecture, in the plain form without ribbing, 
as in the tomb at Siloam and the slabs 
of Lachish; but it does not appear to 
have ever taken root in Assyria, though 
attempted there, nor is it known in Europe. 

The other main type of Egyptian cornice 
is what is known as the Xhaiir, from the 
equivalent of the sign as a hieroglyph in 
inscriptions. This only means "to cover" 
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or "to orrument,*' and therefore refers to 
the position of the decoration and not to 
its origin. The clue to the real nature of 
this decoration is given in a tomb of the 
IVth dynasty (Ptnh-hotep, L.D. ii. loi. 
b.), where we see the kfiakir ornament 
not as a mere painting, but represented as 
standing up solid around the tops of the 
cabins of boats. It cannot therefore be 
anything very heavy or solid, such as 
spear-heads, as has been proposed, It 
probably results In some way from the 
construction of the cabins. 

They must have had roofs 
of very light material. 

Papyrus was generally used 
for building boats, and 
therefore for cabins also, 
most likely. This gives us 
the clue to interpret it. Suppose a screen 
of papyrus stems; the roofing stems tied 
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on to the uprights; and the loose wiry 
leaves at the head tied together^ to keep 
them from straggling over and looking 

J uniidy. Here we have* a 1 I the de¬ 
tails of the khaher ornament simply 
resulting from structural necessity. 
The leaves are gathered together at 
the lower tying; there the end view 
of the concentric coats of the papy* 
j.ys stems of the roof are seen as * 
concentric circles; above which the leaves 
bulge out and are tied together near the 
top. Though this structural decoration is 
seen on the top of boat cabins as early 
as the iVth dynasty, yet we have not 
found it as decoral ion on a flat surface 
until the XIIth. Then it is very com¬ 
mon; but its meaning became confused in 
the* XVlIlih dynasty, and in Ptolem^c 
times it is seen in absurd positions, as 
on a base, and on architraves above an 
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empty space, where no stems below it 
were possible. 


We have just mentioned one use of 
reeds or papyrus in the torus roll on the 
edge of buildings; but on interior decora¬ 
tion we meet again with the same motive. 
The borders of Egyptian scenes from- the 
earliest times are framed with a variety of 
bindings; and so suitable did such border¬ 
ing seem that it was continued with but 
little variation throughout all the history. 
The oldest forms are— 


plain binding 

Miiiiii: 

mum 1 

L.P.tx.. 

4 .V 


a diagonal binding, 

^ ^ ^ 

m 

I#?,— 

. :t- 44 



or 





x38.—Ip-t). tl.44. 



and crossed binding. 

=X=ZXI 





189.—I..D. H. J 4 - 
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The latter became 
modified into— x9a.-L.D.*c. 

by the XI th dynasty, showing that iis 
meaning was already becoming forgotten. 
But a modification of tlie tower ends 
of this pattern in the XIIth dynasty 
is difficult to understand; unless we 


S can look on it as an irregular wind¬ 
ing of the ends of the cord around 
the reed bundle in place of the 
i£T£- regular crossing which is shown 
x*^. above it. 

The modification of colours and arrange¬ 
ment in the plain binding is interminable. 


In the XVIIIth dynasty 
we find 



193,—(..D. ui. US' 


in the XIXth 

in late times 



IJ4.—P. 7*. 76. 
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and in all ages a binding with a number 
of lines between coloured spaces was 

common j 

and on borders of architecture and statuary 
thrones II llll |[|| llll 1111' 


Fig. 196. 



CHAPTER V. 

SYMBOLICAL LBCORATION. 

T he Egyptian who expressed all his 
thoughts by a symbolical writing, 
full of determinatives, was naturally much 
given to symbolism in his decoration. 
Not, however, that all his decoration was 
symbolic in a recondite sense; the ever¬ 
present lotus ornament was merely a thing 
of beauty; the lotus was not a sacred 
plant, it is not associated with any divinity 
in particular, and only in one unusual in¬ 
stance does it ever occur in the hiero- 
' glyphs. The fanciful habit of Europe, in 
seeing a hidden sense in every flower, was 

ic6 
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not akin to the simple and elementary 
mind of the Egyptian. BiK certain strik¬ 
ing emblems he used continually; and one 
of the earliest of these is the uraeus snake, 
or cobra in his wrath, reared np with ex¬ 
panded body ready to strike. The dignity 
and power of the animal made it to be 
an emblem of the king, or rather perhaps 
of the royal power of death. That capital 
punishment was used in Egypt is seen in 
the Wesccar Tales, which probably dace 
from the Old Kingdom, where a condemned 
malefactor is ordered to be brought forth 
for a magician to try his power in bring¬ 
ing him to life when slain. The king, as 
having the power of death, bore the uraeus 
always on his head-dress; and from the 
earliest days (at Medum) the royal court 
of justice was adorned with a cornice of 
uraei, implying that there resided the 
royal right of judgment and of condemna- 
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tton. This cornice seems, however, to 

regarded as merely 
j[ " [I royal in later times, and was 
*9?^ freely used to adorn any royal 
structure, even a wooden summer-house 
(Amenhotep 11 .); or the uraei formed a 
band around columns (Akhenaten), or ap¬ 
pear as supporters of the royal cartouche 
(P- 73), either plain (Ramessu 

0 ^] winged 
(Horem. 
heb) L.D. iit. 123). 

A symbolism closely connected with this 
Is that of the globe and wings. This cer¬ 
tainly dates to the beginning of the monu- 
mental age, as it is seen above 
009 .—Khuia. tbe figure of Khufu seated 

before a table of offerings 
on an amulet. In that in- »oi-ueM. 
stance it is on too small a scale t?o show 


MI.—'Ueu. 
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the details; but in' the next dynasty it 
appears above Unas at Elephantine, with 
the globe flanked by two uraei and two 
wings. What the symbolism of it was we 
have no direct information. But when we 
consider that the wings are chose of the 
vulture spread out, as it appears on the 
roofs of the passages as a protecting and 
preserving maternal emblem, and the uraeus 
is associated with it, we can hardly view It 
as other than the same idea of the power 
of life and death, of preservation and. de¬ 
struction. But in this emblem it is not 
the king who wields these powers, but Ra 
the Sun, whose disc appears in the midst. 
That the wings have thus the 
meaning of protection is shown 
by the globe with drooping 
wings embracing the royal name, express¬ 
ing the protection given by Ra to the 
king, without associating the deadly or 
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punitive power of the uraeus. A curious 
form of this emblem which 
was common in the early 
ws.-t.D, m.« XVlIIch dynasty 

is with only one wing. 

One of the most perfect and beautiful 

winged disc is on »S4.-P. ;s. 

the temple of Tahutmes III., but it con¬ 
tinued to be used down to the latest times 


of Egyptian architecture as a lintel decora¬ 
tion. 

In the XIXth dynasty an addition to 
the symbolism appears; the horns of a 
ram are added to the wings; sometimes 
without the uraei (Ramessu 1 ., L.D. iii. 
131), sometimes with the uraei (Ramessu 
IL, L.D. III. 204). These rams’ horns 
can hardly be other than those of the 
ram-headed god Khnum, " the maker" or 
"modeller" of men. The idea then of 
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the wings and horns is that Ra makes as 
well as protects; and where the uraeus is 
added it implies that Ra is creator, pre¬ 
server, and destroyer. 


The vulture alone as the emblem of pro¬ 
tection is frequently figured witl\ out- 
stretched wings across the ceilings of the 
passages, particularly those of the royal 
tombs of the XIXth dynasty. There is 
perhaps no sight in the anim^ world more 
imposing than one of these birds, stretched 
out with a span of some nine or ten feet, 
hanging io die air close overhead ; it is 
natural that it should have excited the 
admiration of man, and not being hurtful 
it readily came to be honoured as a type 
of maternal care. 

The scarab was another such typical 
animal, rolling the pellet containing an e|g 
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to a safe place where it buries it. Though 
very common as an amulet for the living 
and the dead, yet it is not often seen 
in symbolical or decorative use otherwise. 
With what idea the amulet was used we 
do not know for certain. The scarab itself 
is often figured as holding the disc of the 
sun between its claws: and it is at least 
possible that the symbolic idea of the 
scarab as the maker or creator arose from 
the burial of its ball being an emblem of 
the setting of the sun, from which new 
life will arise in due course. It occurs 
with the wings extended and the disc 

of a ceiling pattern (Neferhotep, XVIIIch 
dynasty), and on the border of the cover- 
incr of a shrine under Ramessu X.. and 
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is occasionally met with later in decoration. 

The lion as a noble and royal animal 
frequently figures in 
the XVII Jth dynasty. 

The Egyptians, with 
their marvellous in¬ 
stinct for taming every 
animal they could find, actually trained 
lions or leopards to live as domesticated 
animals, with the same sort 
of allowed wildness as modem 
hunting dc^ The lion ac* 
companied the king in battle; 
but in camp it lay down as peaceably as 
an ox, It was fre* 
quently carved on 
the sides of the 
thrones of the 
XVIlIth - XXth 
dynasties, and also 
seated in pairs, facing or backing, on the 
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temple walls, a usage reminding us of the 
lion gate of Mykenae of the same age. 


Some of the Egyptian divinities also ap¬ 
pear as symbolic orna¬ 
ments, I'he figures 
of the goddess Maat 
with spread wings 
adorned the ark of 
Amen-ra under Ta* 
hutimes II.; and in 
earlier times similar cheru¬ 
bic figures stand guarding 
the rtame of Antef V. on 
a scarab. 

Hathor also appears on various objects. 
A mirror handle carved in wood durir^ 
the Xllch dynasty has the head of Ha^ 
hor {P. t. xiil); columns with heads of 
Hathor, crowned with a shrine occupied 
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by a iiraeus, are found introduced by 
Amenhotep III. in his temples at El 
Kab and Sedeinga, and were copied by 
Ramessu 11. at Abu Simbel. 

The similar head of Hathor 
was frequently made in glazed 
pottery as a pendant in the 
time of Akhenaten. And in 
later times these Hathor 
headed capitals became usual 
under the Ptolemies, as in the well-known 
case of the portico of the great temple at 
• Dendera. 

Bes was one of the favourite popular 
deities of the Egyptians; restricted to no 
place in particular, every votary of music 
and the dance patronised Bes. The little 
statuette of a dancing girl with a Bes 
mask on, besides an actual mask in cer- 
tonnage, found at Kahun, show the popu* 
laricy of the god in the Xllth dynasty 
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In later times his figure is frequently seen. 
At Tell el Amarna ornaments for neck¬ 
laces made in glazed pottery followed two 
types* of Bes, the god dancing with the 
tambourine seen in side view, and the 
earlier grotesque front view, with arms 
akimbo. These familiar little figures con¬ 
tinued to be made till late times; and in 
the Roman age Bes was elevated to 
architectural dignity on the dies above 
the columns at Dendereh in the small 
temple of the Mammeisl. 


Another and more artificial mode of 
symbolical decoration was by means of 
the hieroglyphic signs, Having a mode 
of writing in which a single mark could 
express an abstract idea, it was possible 
to adapt writing to a purely decorative 
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design. Even with alphabetic characters 
this has been done, as in the elaborate 


aij.— 


crossing patterns of the earlier Arab 
period in Egypt, in which no untrained 
eye would sec anything but a complex 
ornament. 

Four of the hierc^Iyphs most usually 
worked into ornamental designs are 
the ankk, a girdle, or symbol of life; 
the ik€t, another form of girdle, with 
longer bow-tie in front, which, as 
always identified with Isis, may have 
been a primitive feminine girdle, 
the ankh being masculine; the * 7 %^. 

uas, a stick of authority, or 
^ symbol of power; and the 
^ deti a row of columns, or 

aic— S16.— 

Dad. symbol of stability. 

As early as the Old Kingdom 
we find wooden framings, or lattices, 
ornamented with dad signs; and 
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this continued at least as late as Amea- 

H hocep II. The dad also appears 
ia what is probably copied from 
pierced woodwork, in a relief 
*nr: 3 r' at Qumeh of Ramessu I. 

The combination of tket dad uas, and of 
ankk dad uas, is found in the Xllth dynasty 
at Benihasan, appa- w ^ ^ju W ii '* 
rently carved in relief. 0 n 101 iT OD 
on the wooden panels ng. 

of a litter (R.C. xciii.). The same occur 
similarly carved on the ebony doors of 
Haishepsut at Deir el Bahrl. The 
group begins to appear as an archi¬ 
tectural design early in the XVIIIth 
dynasty, and continues down to Roman 
times, especially on bases of scenes and 
groups, thus forming a continuous border 
of good wishes. The hieroglyphs, ankA, 
dad, and ww, are all found on pendants for 
necklaces, in the blue glazed pottery of 
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the XVIIIth dynasty, and also combined 
in one as a ring bezll. And the tfut 
girdle tie of Isis appears repeated as a 
pattern, probably of pierced woodwork, 
along the sides of a shrine of Tahutimes 
Ill. at Semneh, and on the base of a 
couch in the birth scene of Ainenhotep 
III, {R.S. xxxviii.). As funeral amulets 
the tket, dad, and ankh occur commonly, 
but that branch is outside of the subject 
of decoration. 

Another hieroglyph often appearing as an 
ornament is the sam, or symbol of union. 
The origin of it is yet unexplained. It 
certainly is a column of some kind; 
it has a well-marked capital and an 
abacus. The capital is formed much 
like the palm-leaf capital; and the 
stem is clearly bound round, and 
must therefore be composite. This 
suggests that it might be a column of 
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palm sticks bound together, with some 
tops left projecting for ornament. Such 
might well be more conventionalised at 
the beginning of Egyptian sculpture in 
the IVth dynasty than the other kinds of 
capitals; and the immigrant. race came 
from the region of the palm, while the 
lotus and papyrus only were reached by 
them in Egypt itself. The base is a 
main difficulty to explain. It might be 
conventionalised clods of earth, with two, 
curled-over side branches of the palm; 
but it has been so modified that we must 
await more evidence. In any case the 
stem is formed of several parts bound to¬ 
gether, and hence it was 
very naturally adopted as 
a symbol of union. It was 
further grouped with two 
plants, the stalks of which 
linked around it. It is always 



were 
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supposed that these symbolise northern 
and southern Egypt, and that the group 
means the union of all the land. Still it 
is yet uncertain what plants are intended 
to be represented, though on tlie throne 
of Tahutimes iV. they arc clearly lotus 
and papyrus; but the evidence is too late 
to be of much value. This group was a 
favourite decoration from beginning to end 
of Egyptian history. At the beginning of 
the Xllth dynasty an addition was made 
by placing a figure of Hapi or the Nile 
on each side of the group (Tanis i. i.), 
each figure holding one of the two plants. 
As these figures were crowned, one with 
the sign of south the other of north, they 
point to the plants being emblems of the 
south and north also. This group with 
the figures is found as late as the XXth 
dynasty (L.D. ni. 237). Another design 
came into fashion during the great foreign 
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wars of the XVIIIch dynasty, represent¬ 
ing two captives, one negro, one Syrian, 
bound back to back against the sam; thus 
it symbolised not only the union of upper 
and lower Egypt, but also of the northern 
and southern races outside of Egypt. 
Later on, four or even six such racial 
types are figured as bound together. 
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WtiK • BlompUal Not* br WiuBis 
>te¥iUh A P«U Uk Pto«C»>M 

s^mT^rnm fu^sm u mSr 

SDdlWB nUPf ^ DAILY 8TRXNCTH 

lOR Daily KBD9. 

AW. t$0U. M. dA«A AU»** 

AdMoA b w pw b r btedhg^ 6A 

TOPttbW^MVO.StwU.D.Lte. 6ANTS 
IH ^GU^ LITSSATURS: PROU 


*3 

T9/ 


CKADCER TO CARY. 

Dfmy fc*. at*. Hit. 

S«e itlw Odbfd 

TdZfip {BAStU. THB HORSS (K BZS* 
TORY, tnamskd. CV, Im. U. 

Tp*neiitH«pb«pu. dbirdrswsddrd, 

AKO enui Po**‘u mA 

gA liMt, L^rnfutlv^ tt, 

C4un4 £MAm. 

APOLLO AND THS SSAMAN. 

Pm I«a u.6i.iut; cMA,«.. 

IMA 

STUAftTl WWt Ka9« and Am. A«r*A 
RdtfAa. Pmi>hc4. ia». «Ama 

TcitSa.Mo R], A.R.S.BA. TOWH 
PLANNING! P*«> PABStf*. AX* 
PeuiaiA iDosneed. Sufi^ £AUm. 
IP'Mtt Afjtl Sm. tu "fL 

STUARTS. HSNRY STUART. 

DINAL. DVRDOTYORfC IllwbuW. 
St/mi Awto». w. iWA 

nA 

THB HAPUS RIYISRA. lUwabd. 
AaW. Cr.IM.dL 

. JRItfCl AND HER 'nJAStntE& 
OkaWttd. SAM. 

Teraoa (B«n. W, WAiT«n]. MJL BSAI^ 
\ NG5 WTHSOrPSRNd OPDAifTB. 
>m o Impi;4mS« br «W Rw. Dm. 
Uoow Tvr WwM. SM slAui 

(b« kc« DkAM Cjtn^ 7W Vtimtu 
T>ar4 g b W i n . Ca btw. au SdZ 
TRADINGS OH TBB PaROISO OP 
DANTR. W)cA aa laPoducdM br tA« 
Burn* «p RiMX. 7%/ 'PA&MMi AobAP 
CnSvA r^.MA 

TtBe»Bi(J. 8^ THROUGH Ra8t 
ANOUA IN^ A MOTOR CAR. lUv' 
tnt*A Ca Im. Sa 


WttiMi 

AND I 

o/b« 
TtOri^Zkmp^ 
7i.6d.MA, 

Wi 



B. LHAM 
• Riwtd 
utuad. 
A/bM. Mfdam Im. 


"SSY 

doaa, aaMinot w*| 


UCHASp VAGr 
BAHASt UtAfniZ 

aeOr’of Wbfiter'* ov* «ap(u** 
BMt. Bf AllCT LarSHTOM CUATUD 
•ad Baftd GiDva. /■ 79irtl K/MAA 
WdAfltAi. 

M Tsa VrtBvn. 


AcAP**> WdAflEN 
V9 U).—Tks Sum 
Th/fdMdltlm. 


u 


MSTHUSif ANC CoUFAHT LTKITED 


▼«u lam«uA 

Tmi Hovr GftAJt. 

V«b. nc>—TsUTAir b«iB« 


WtlOIISMimD. ASUVKEKTOUA 
IK PIKLAK^. ^ 

WaU;l«r tA. 9A DRAMA AKD MXM. 

Ac. 

V«*«e la Cmktt 

QOMPAKtOKS or TD WAY. Bcbt 
Um MxklAC **4 R«a^ 

WA-ra*NOM& i4rtt Cr. tw. u, lui, 
TSOOGHIR or ATUtTi*»r £»md 
0dllftm .tMtfPMViM. U.N/A 

WAtt(YMBiU> Ma ItedcrM CT. r.V 

EGYPT; Tm* aMm u &iiaa 
^lUutMlad. Cr. Iw. ft- M. 

CrtM. 

A SBQRT HISTORY Ot SOME Tm>/A 
V^jHapa. tnCta. 

VNtAU (W. PBMlVtU. TBX YOUKO 
KATUKaLUT. lUiiAntaA Cn W* b. 

SpK ^aacA 

«»A W.aM. 

w^urTc.^ SMWouy^w.Hj. 

WSYfi-Sk’SsS^Rx'i® 

srSHM. J>fw^U4. 

WUeiaYODw). SMDI&afLa^ 
W 8 d»{ 0 MW) DK PXOrVKDIII 


<y. It* v>. Mb 


t^ j KO^p or orcAR wilds. 


rw. iM. K< 

fi—ft 

I l4«» Amhm S^vfta't Orob am 
TIB FtHTlUfT tr HS. w. A. II. Thi 


Dpchim *r PaacA. Be. Petxc. l*. 
Lftoy WpesgSMBu'* Faic *. A Wmca* 
tr K» luniirAMCfc tt. A* Isibw Hva* 
•**». Tit. ijtfOBrAxes er aiM 

Sa«m*t. no. A Utoaa a^ Fm^ 
eiuMTa* m. iMntmcMb x. Ds Ft^ 
m»a AHB Piuavl^rm. Koat*. 
za. SAtoMt, A rtadeBtYOM T»aAa*, 
SadT* CofltnaaA 


WUilAmj LA. KOAD. tRB WOMSH 
BOKAPAKTtS. TY* UeiMt taA Atm 
SIhmVNwUm. UJ4fC»M. /« JWs 
rVtHM. !••. atft art. 

A A 0 $S OP SATOYI Hajtt ApbAM tt 
Satot» Dooboam Momt 

gr LavH x«s Uiimul Smn* 

•rn rAsOKAinro oocDt pjcax* 

LIXUi Lqvu FaAifeu Amam &k 
fUBlt. Sue VI rUOttUW. 

FIELD^ARIAAI. IJMcnMAP^ 
Ob^Ar PAVAift Drmf St* 9»/ AA 

•M. 

THE REVOLT IH BIKDV5TAN. ihf 

» tBam^ SremiKiii^ Cr ^ b. 


VmB tW. tokbMV. U.A., Um SeteUrtf 
WMMtec* CdUftc* Oi^aA ^ B4m0o4p 
OlaJat i. E.k .RX. Dw^.O.'jiCGr A 
Hl?rOBy OP THE CIVIL IM 
THE UNITED STAXEE Widi *a 
lagtAtCtioe br H. StBa WilXBSaB. 
W ;4 M Maf* tMi ruaa. StmtM PAAaa. 
Dtatf Iw. iH. 6A mA 


WH>dAWortt;W.). THSPOEMR 
u loac^ucw* • 


Wkk 

•a4 KtM bv Kowiu 
0. fra w. lat* taUs* 9f Afar QialfiB,' 
Oi^A /■ TAw PKaMatft It* 

vsr. ■(& 

OU6 BY. WHaLUl^ WOEDSyOiJBf 
Xteoo 

mti 


Wnts OUU >M Gb*( IM. JLJ. 


KORWAF AKD 17 $ 
CnOBL x«ab>* 


TiJSig^U. 

&.IM. b. 

•aU fV. B.). A BOOK OP rxiM 
W FtftyiiF EAtfw. 


IM. 

tAAta 

VS) 

C* »T*. y, 

YoqqE imsea). A—Tb« C—y lw t Y wW 
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G1US£4L tZT£RATORB 

Part H.-^A Selection of Series, 

Anci^at Cities. 

G^ett\ Mtor, RCA. WlNDLa, D.Se, r.R.8. 

• CH 8^*4 6^ aa. 

With SlMfitloiu b; H. Nbw, uid otbei Azttia. 




B)r A1H4 Ukrtwr. W.R 

B)' S. iL 0. 


Dvtua. 


Bbchvvkm. ^ M. C> W'lQkmM^ M.A. 
LtHC«u(. fi7& SrsMOQ. kf.A. 

gmmwirv. 

WBCI^And Gcm^HBV&V. 


The Aati^ury’s Books, 

G«B«r«l EdiGpf, ;. CHARLES COX. LUT>., F^.A. 
^imy Sew. 7i. w& 

^Jtlk NuaerMt lUartntipni, 

Paws Amtiquitid, 


ASCS#>fcOW AM 
Sr R. Moars, 

PttTi »r CsAuws, Tm*. By J. J. 

or BwoLisb, Tss 8 t HwWi 
W. Mkckiis. ’ 

C^ric kjn m Pasas a«» CmivrLui 

Cajjsy Adot^btiA 


Ip IM SM oi a* Cavaer- 

Omy* 


Prsa BMfaiMsfa 'IBm 

By 


MesafTK Ltia fi 
AMI 


iMCiUa Bf J. K(#*«y rtpim 
F 0 UC*X 4 ISI A* AS Hi 
Q>L. CwM i. 


y MtBi 

iROvcAb Seunras By 


C'^M ASB CoKhuiBa e* Lospgs, Tsa 
By C*Wf« Vawis, 

Wsset M(» Makoual ftsecuiM, Tks. 

' By KaAhmI j. Hma 

UsoisvAA HoiytTAU 09 Xsolaxb. Tib* 
^ByBa^WAxyCuy. 

Old snvKi Booka oo fn KseuiH 

Pascm Livs in MEbi«VAL ttnbeAiW'* St 

. ^ AkMo GwssB fsmd 

*Paiu*k RsMiTtM or IMuss, Tbk Bt 

Bmam 09 *ts PtanVromv Ao0 tw 

Swalasd. Bt'B. C. a. WiMk Sr^ 

k«**t 7a«m 09 BtULAt^, Ts*. By 
J. C. Cm, LLP. . 

SMsnn* «r Butmic Sacitt*, By J. C. ViU. 


Tk» AH» Sh&keBpo&re. ^ , 

An Bditlon of Sbakeopcnie in tingle PUpo, Edited with * full lotrcdocUcB* 
TexRMl Moe^ ind n CoamontLy tt ih« foot of Uie poge. 

Aw** Vtan TkatCsm Wb*. 

AsTMTr An CuerATHA. 

Crusi 


£3!?'’ie»6.ias 

Kno Bm vs Pr. i. 

Ewe &BA« n. Bbb:* / <« 

‘tegET*-*"*' 

WB iteeiAanjv. 

l4yB Ajf»lhAr< Of Xfwy Jew, Tn. 
Lors^ Lsnyf*** Lope. 
kCACivys. ' - 


UnAms yoi UKictrs*. 

Hamniiii qrVisTci, Tm«. 

Hmtv WfviA or Wrnsjot, Txn 
U]D»tap<BBliMBTU,P4MA *A 

PtKBbLO. 

Tamm •> twi Bnc*. TVs* * 

JBumoOrV*^ : •> 

Tdmm Or Amn* ^ . 

ss^tssm..,' • 

, • < « «SA 'ABWA 





MSTHUSN AHD COMPANY LIMITED 


Olusiu of Art 

Edited Dt. J. K. W. IrAING. 
Wid mmtrgmi t^Ue Jioyai to*. 


TWAkTorTnOuao. 

Mf. U, met. 

FLOkbrnM SOA^OM rn* K«"«» 
•AKCt. Vllbtta BM«, n.D. Tna*lu*d 
hr SafBAl. 

*CM«e¥ RoMXCT. 9r ArthMS B. Chabtf* 
Itlft. u#.6Aiwi. 

G>fanAMeu»> C«iM & Drriec. S*en^ 
gOitUm. uaM, 


Ut^wi^ufrwrr,. (* CtflSd A DkflM. 
nr.hCmA 

R9en<*> Bfldrad DUloft. U.A. ay. mti 
RAnub BriAF. OpfA t%*.i4.tul. 
*TmAi*. Bf OtfT** RkkWtt. ufs U. •tst. 

BimffBi «A CuwoMt. §7 
A J. TinsH. ttA Mfc 
Vtus^B, BrAdaBtnm, 


T^e '‘Complete” Serlw. 

2 lhuiro$ed. Dtn^ Sm 


Tn CswruzB Cmk* By Lilli* WbitliK. 

f(. Mf. 

TU CoMfLEix Cucxrm. By Albet E 

Kn«Mr. y. mtt> 

TBS CoMnsn Foacvimi. By Cbirtii 
IU*i»4«ei. t»i.U.mil. gttm2S4ii>*m. 

Iba QssNMi OeLfA. By Hmy Vwdi^ 

w. «A mtt, TmU g4Mi%. 

Tki Colours B«cssr>Pi.inib B/Sausea 

Tn C«Hrum I.Aini ruvw Pw\t»* By 

A. ViUb Myio. iU. U w/. Saymd 


Tmb rCoMKATt Moreinr. By fUm 

y««ec> t» 4 . U 0 ^ Nf MdUim 

iS*9t0A'). 

Tmb CoHVUtB UMurrAnoa* By <3. D. 
Ateabia. xy.mfl. 

Tin CeMrtnr Oamkaw. By IL C. L«k< 
■wui. U.P. isr. •«<. 

Tin CoMPuni PKOTOOBAim. By SL 
ftirl*y« Mf. m/. 
gdUUm. 

Tn CoMH-rrs RvoavToorsAUs*. owtms 
Ksw 2«Ai.u>s 5m«u. By D, G«Uik«r 
■att W. 3. Stasi. wc. M, a<4 gtrmg 
Bgthm. 

Tki CoHruTS Sim. By 0. T. TasMak 

BocMl. TMIUHim, 


Tha OoimdMaar*i Librir;. 

With mn u itiu Ithcini^, Widt 3iey^ Bm, %%t, rttt. 


Bmuih fviNrtpsA Ey P« A Fotiuas. 

Xmjn CfUTBSs Boom. By l£ajtls 
SlaidA 

btoasaaCsAma BySiAry H. Csiyn^ 

OuM By «»«M Btlla^ 

OaLbOoTtf AjfsSiLmMmu'VoB. By 
XolmDivaofc SmUMdlOm. 


*lt£V»(KAYB Kwnacsxm. By X 

Ba^arti 

Ireum. By A. KnkalL 
Jtwmum. By M. OBfead Boich. SXM/ 
gdititm. 

UByoTVT*. ByPpQPrro^orti' * 
MoiUTOls^ By EWiay H^lh. 

PoKsunr. By BdvaedDllUis. 

9ui* By WiJMdoteyBlr^ 



GeKSRAI/ IJTSKAtVRB 
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ffa&dlKoki of Bnfliab Chuieh History. 

BdiUd br J. H. aURN, 6 . IS CVviM U*. u. U mO. 

Txs rcoMP'NrrvHt «ry«« Skouu CmMK. 

UkuiU. 

Tpi Sawi C«trt«M Axp TV Kmixah Cqit' 

Q«WT. Bjr C. T. Craowpll 
Tub sr«Di««A& Omac anb tib fkiter- 
By A. C. JuSsfl 


The lUastrated Poohet Library of Plaia and Coloured Books. 

/V^. Stw, Jr, 0^. mt taei 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tn lvr«iJiAn9» rCBMP. By Hcuy Gm. 
TwKiSneMiAVRwrBBjrijnBM. ByS(««* 


wBSneuKA' 

BImLmA 


Tmb Chobcm «y tNOtA«9 w TUB item- 
ycniTK C»uni»r. By Alfr*arj«aM. 


OiS C«U0U» B«0U. By Cmii|« PuU^ 

H. <wf. 

Tmb L(*s A)fs DbTK or Jeuu Urmut 
B 49 . By NiBMd. J^tk tdHim. 

Tbs Ltrs or • SromuAH. By Niarod. 

CBtm By Bl B. SiMmi. JAW 


JOBBOCjtf 

&Siirti 


Torn. ByXS. 

By ». 

By 


SM/lm. 

Hm. SrOMOB^ Bnvtivg 
Surt««, 

jAVUn A)*B JOiWTBB. 

AIK Mamma, By B. £. Svtaa*. 

Tbb Aumtiis or rn Hpume Tiua 
Sl S. SonoM. 

Tub Teukor Ok. StkyaX Ih Subcm or 
mPr^rpmovfc ByWBbaCoab^ 
Tk* Ton or Dk. 8 rKr*z lu Skamx or 
Co—wATioif. By WUIUbCos^ 

Tub Tsm mt or Dm. SVutaz Of Sbaso 
O f A Wits. ByWUlasCwba 
Tn Bvtob* orTgmofrQOAB Gam By 
(BoAu(B«»r<T^T&rMTowv' 

Buiiiiiii Dam or DkATV. A 091 tb« 
M—k frf T. fto«nd4«o. *«b M^Mekl 
fllsiffnltHil Vy lb« Amtkm ti ^DoClw 
InM' 7W ^4<nM, 


To Damcb or tirs: A Fooa. By cA* 
Awtktt of' Dr. Syoimr.* 
brsttrLONMM. ayHorwSrkl. 
n—L Ltrm ut Lowpor. By u Ammiu 
(Biwcb B f>>- TW 

Tbs Iatb or as Actok^ By fivi» Bpia. 
To Vioas Of 7AjE«nsi«. By OUror 
CfddoviiA. 

Turn UiuTAk? AovB^vm— of Jo—ifT 
VsmicoMfb BykaOSaf, 

Tut Katiox*!. B*obti or QiaCAt BkjrAJu. 
'imDofotttlo—i»d ooColoondPkMby 
Story AlkA. 

To A»»nro—* or a. Fmt CkltAm. By 
A £f»v»k OBoK. , 

Camonia. By lovnaa SLawko^ Bo^. 

Ax AoAPsarr ros OmOwu HoBisKiot, By 
GMCny Otobode, Bo). 

RsAA Ltrs IX IxsMiP. ByAFMlAtAdn 
Tn Apriiftor— of Jooxr HmoMM (h 
TuMArr. ByAlMBonoK. „ 

To Omo SxouiH Sqv m». BylaSsLO^ 
In. £ 04 . 

To ZN 0 Ltn Brr. By Saiooi^ tfiebmulo. 

TtM Vtitmu. f/. BoA 


WITH PLAIN 

TsBOsAnt AfFne Bylobo&5!oS. 
ItipctkATtovr Of TVS SeoK of Jor. t» 
r—uA udoofimroA »y WUmb BiBo. 
VWMOt CaSTLS. ay V. Hirrlfui AIbA 
mroiA. 

Tbs Tfim or CoiMr. By W. Sudios 
AkBvonk. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TkABk f Afiuos. Sft. a. yaodhy. 
Hasw Asvt, By SiiAoJ'tAoc.' 

Tvs COMfLlAT A»a»»». By lok B^aMo 

—d ca—kiCov—. 

To Fiuniac BAikn By CkaM* 




USTHUfiM AMD CoUPAitY LOAITSD 


XfMdarB o[ 

Edited by H. c. BEECHma, M.A^ C«Da ^ Wr^m^g, fr»4 
Omm 8«w. i/. M. 

CmuLfisMux. to▼•!*«i«k .&d 

J. h, O«noe, It A. TUbMU Cmaucdm, 5y 

w wu,^ B, a W. 

mT"* *T A. V. R«„, e» OnTBitruT. I 7 * L 

,_.. il-A. BUHS* LAfOiAa, 8 v ft. M. ft*d 




By *. A. apM*, MX 


The Libitf; of SoTotbft. 

lDtr©ettcti0BJ ud (»li«re DCMUry] Nofea, 
/W Sr^ X. « *rf; 


*3».Sraar’ " 

Tn luiTATUM «r Cnm. 

%£■ ClUimM TsAjk ^ TiYtti . 
Lnx iMwootfficii, 

TMmofu. 

AfiMfeo»Z}cr»Tva*ff. 

A OwtB T 0 'lflBt>nW. . , >• ' 

AeMdjUHk * 

Ox T>a L 4 TB or 0 «N 

mryuno 
Lnu Ajottmica. 

TiaSeraorSMtoo. • 

TlC«Tw»«m«r?A«M. J’MM/ft.AVM 
«* CdnoabM rM’^rn 

Orwe.^ rpoii 
ai»*«te;»AirfCoiw4«. 

Tas Z>**»Tifln or Sr.' Axia« 
loaM^VtaMi 8je»fb*kTi. 


Aioombubj to tw Cuo «r StM. 
SACMt A BMk «f S*cr«A Vin*. 

*“• ***'*• *»* 

A Ltrm Smk or fiuvii*r Vsms. a 

y i fsrt e a frwaoBnUrh Mndo*. 

Ax iKTM^ffort^H TO m SsroDT {dm 
T»fcrviia AoWEu «r —' ^-itlij 
MmibC A^fkaheio a» or n Pmm 
D^Tu 4M9 iHuoRtAury.' 

D«Wioji» »« Stbt D*t n m Vbk 

Aivn«<e^^>ri«nrAii. . ^ 

^WOlSwdM, ^ 

Ho»< « Wy tt* WJl 
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LittU Booki os Art. 

With Mf? niHilniwu. Dmy \^m*. CiU itf. tt. U. ntt, 
jSuL voIiim« coTBrta of cboot soo pus* Aod coal&iiu &» 30 to 40 lUqstntioQa^ 
bctading t FrooM i«ce io PbotoznviaK. 


AiMO^nDvtai. J,AU«. . 
AaTV«r JAfMhTprt. &CSI» 

TI mii n 11 ■> S. AlM«k. 

S«neQ44. A&r7laSlp0aA 
Bma-Jem. f, da Uil*. 
*CHiumAX Smoiiiic. Mrs. S. 
Ckurt w Afer. H. JidsA. 
CuspA. K.D01CA. 

CoHtTAn* K< W. r««pktafc 
Ca*ar> A> PoUwd aad K Blrutfafi 
SitAinu. Un. H. DawM*. 
FuOSDO L«I9*T01*. A. 

Omboi Roin*VT. O. 

6(MX Airr. S 

Omao AMO BooeRA. & V. MIa*d> 


Bomni A*-f F«nan«< 
lu.viet<AT*B UAwOKcim. J. W, *— 
JswnmT. C X>Av«Bperb 
JOHM RWMIlU B. >. IC. 

Umct. N. PMCMk 
VrsuTpm C. nuMnni. ^ 

0»» I*APT ra Arr. Mt>. S. Jaue*. 
B-VMAn- A>B. Z>fybsn». 

SOMMAHST. lCl» jE.|iL 

TVKMEM. t, TfmD'Gikk. 

Vanptcc. U. 0» dnallwa^ 

Vsi.tA0Ott W. WJWrf»f«« AM ^ A 

Ci)ft«n. 

Watt*- X I. S. SMMAkky. 


TIm Llttlo OsUoriot. 

Am/ r 6 «v. 6J, neu 

Eocii fobsjBA fOCttloA to pUtes io SboCogrAVorA, tceotto with a abort ooUteo of 
eho |i£) Asd work of tbo ttaoio to wbon toe book (■ deTote 4 , 


A Lima Gaumat or BcrMoiaA 
A Lmu Gaiukt or Kohmsy. 
A Lrmm (Uuaat or gjrljiiA 


A LrniM Oauaa* Of Mouib 
A l^mA Oou^v or ftifuas 


Tlw Llttl» Ooldti. 

fliAAj UIvtoAflOBA ^7 B. £. Mkw cad otfa«ArtiaCi| aad 60 a pbotc^topbA. 
. fwtfg Aa Scir, ^ Ajd, iM, AL 64- n4i ^coAbv. 3/< dol^Acf. 

Tho aoiD ftotve* of tkOM t3AIdA i}« (1) AbAadjABdekAniaedorifft (a) iUpi- 


Camaatma AMO nr Osua«M^ au tL 
.ItoopM-. 

Xtrouim lAioa, tHA. t. O. BrAfaub 
Ob 0v WSBtt IMS. G,ObA> 

UAbTiaa CoowTV, Tn' S. C A.'VMU. 
bream IftuMI. A^iZBMr. 

Okropo 'AWar m COujcnw^'il. IfteB* 
jvh/AX4lr^ « . ' 

« 


Conmn. B. C.X WladJ^ 

WcmcMorn Arvr. <A 'i. fbusbaB 

E xifOMoMiKa*. B.&Rc*mAi . 
MM •.U.goUebo^ 
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Methuen and Company Limited 


Ths Lnru Ooiw— cmCmwA 
CetKVAU. A. I. SdbM^ 

Swmn*. /. C> Co. 

Dim. S. fi«riA|^3««td. 

D«ncr. 7, 

Kuti. ;.CCe«, 

J. 0 

H, W. TMlrhtii 

Kikt. 0>Clto«b. 

KSWT. C. F. CnMi 
Mjsebuix. J.9.rir& 
kfemooTxnm O. W. Wij« nd I. S. 

W. A. Z>BCt Stf*»d Stl/Hm, 

N«i»r«M7rev«>mf. V. Dry. 
*?To « r>TO t m*M»rp. 7« ^ M«nlb 
NormiexAiaKn L GrfUM. 


On^wimia, F. O. Bn^M. 

Foabt. o> w, ud J. h. Vfti^ 

*ST*r*oo«iRn 
SnroiK. W. K OiA 
Snwr. t.A-B. LaWc. 

SMkX. r. O. BnUab TAM 
r, H Buck 

TeKUKO^ tiB XwT IUbzm J. a 
Uoait. ' 

Yeanmiu, To Hokrs Aana J. A 
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TUB CONQUEST or L<PT400ir. *: 
KADKOr UONW< ' ' \,l 

0Mik{6^.' tSt T^WN'^KAVStl^ 
^ CROWKOR.L^, 

TBZ KlOOr BUSK. / 


TORY "or jSff&A DAV:a)SOM. 
Ljunsdna). DSStUCK VAUaBAN. 
■aJOMlQMo). TRSCARISSrilA 
A COUNSEL or PBRrZcnOH. 

A LOST XSTATS. 

TRS CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 

THZ ?ATTBK RXPBRrUICNT. 

A WINTER’S TAIR. 

A KOMBNrS ERROR. 

MarryAt (CaptAiR). bbter simtll 
JACOB rAixaruL. 

■arsb^RUBAH). a UHTAMORPHOSIR 
TVTCKINBAU rURAOE 
TBB OOODBSS. 

■TJSE J08S. 

M«»w (A. B. W J. CLBMBKTtM^ 
V<Wap*(8MfR>. BOMTi 

ORirr or ORirmnscouRT. 

SAMS SWESmCAST. 

’ms-TWtatiin . < , 

vmn:! 

XHIOP <Kflbtr). IUVIMO O-Tgf 

“sT^afirWTRi 

ttaSrOMT (f. r.}. THE ALIEN 



FicnoH 


MorHaoQ (irlOUf). TITS KOLX IK 
TUB WaLL. 

Msbic (RX THB R£2> HOUSft 

Korrii (W. B.). ms GRAn 
OI1.BS IMOILBy. 

TUB CKB&IT or TUB COUKTY. 
LORD LBOHARD TUB LVOUJUR 

hurraew Aumt?. 

Ojaissa rtnuosA. 

OUpbacC ncn.;. TUB LADY^ WA2X 

$xa RORBRJ'S rORTUVU 

TSBrUCPMOALR 

TUB TWO MARVR 

Opp«aBeln (8. P.). UASTBRoruBH. 

WUBR VAUfOKD CAUS TO POKTIAC 
THB TRAIL OP TRS BWORD. 

FAUbertOS tuivx). THB rOOTSTEPS 
Of A THR^Nlt 
1 CBOWH TUBS KINO. 

PfiUlpeM (Mm). THE mUAH BOY. 
CBILOfcBN OP TUB HIST. 

TilB POACHER’S WIPE 
TUB RTTHR. 

BldB*CW.F«lU. ASOKOrTHISTAIB. 
LOST PROPBRIV. 

OBOaOB «ji4 TUB CBMBRAl. 


ERR 

BomD rW, OarK. ASAHDOMBO. 

A HABJUAQB AT «« 

KY DAKISH SWBBTUSART. 

UlS JBLAND PRIMCS3B 

THBHASTlROr 

BALBARA’S HOKHY. 

TUB YELLOW DSAUOKE. 

TUB LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

SM^^wlAk (Hr*. Alfred). TUS UMS- 

SupCm* a. B.L HAKDLSY 0058. 
HR SPOKORS SFORTINO TOUR 
ASK 

Watford (Vr«. U 6.L MR SHITB. 
COUBIKL 

TUS BABr? GRANDMOTHER, 
TROUBLESOME DaVOHTERS, 

WaUam lG»D*ra] UwL 

rst ruRDCp. 

WM^^B.H*rPlO». TBRADVBK. 
CAPTAIN PORTUHR 

wmmscrb.i. pusokerb op VAR. 

W«ll« IB. O.i. THE SEA liADY. 
wajtA^^sp), A PASSIONATE ptl: 
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Dtiatttoent iitf Afcbudjogr 

TSEWDEim, 


Pldw' Le^ tti to lEe^ 
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